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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Society is now one polished horde, 
Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and 
Bored. yron, 

LILIAN, though perfectly happy and contented in 
her life at Rivershall, spent in the companionship of 
her beloved father, was fond of society, and looked 
forward to the visit tothe Towers with anticipa- 
tions of pleasure. 

Al! pupils, whatever their age, like holidays, and 
one would think that Miss Melville would rejoice 
and be glad in her season of liberty and freedom 
from Italian exercises and the severe, unbending 
schooling at the piano, but, strange to say, on the 
very first evening the heiress of Rivershall caught 
herself thinking of Mr. Clifford, and wondering, in 
an absent, half-unconscious way, what he was doing 
at that moment. This notwithstanding my Lord 
Harcourt was seated beside her and pressing her 
with ptarmigan, and Mr. Besant’s bluff voice was 
ringing across the table in true fox-hunting style. 

Only a few of the visitors had arrived, but all had 
paid court to Sir Ralph Melville and his beautiful 
daughter and heiress Lilian. 

Many girls as unused to flattery and emphatic at- 
tention as Lilian was would have been bewildered 
and dazzled by them, but Lily was a woman of in- 
tellect and sense as well as beauty, and Sir Ralph 
saw with no little pride that the Melville self-posses- 
sion had proclaimed itself in her, and that let Lord 
Harcourt murmur flattering nothings in the softest 
and lowest of cadences, Mr. Besant show straight- 
forward admiration, and the rest of the group mutter 
audible panegyrics on her beauty and grace, Lilian 
was equal to it a'l, and received all the weapons of 
fashionable warfare upon her shield of modesty and 
composure unhurt, 
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[ADVANCES FROM THE ENEMY.} 


Dinner was over, at least for the ladies, and 
Lady Besant rose. 

The ladies’ drawing-room was an elaborately fur- 
nished apartment, replete with costly uick-knacks 
and luxuries of every description. 

Here, reclining upon the velvet-covered lounges, 
the ladies, young and old, talked scandal, and, much 
to Lilian’s surprise, discussed the gentlemen. 

“Do you think Lord Harcourt handsome, Miss 
Melville?” asked Miss Barbara Dalton, a beauty 
whose fortune consisted of her face,and who, there- 
fore, was rather long in entering the matrimonial maze. 

Lilian hesitated, with a smile, 

““T—really I never thought about it,” she said. 
‘Well, yes. I suppose he is.” 

Miss Dalton was astonished. 

*‘Suppose,’” sherepeated. ‘ Why, Lord Harcourt 
is considered one of the best-lecking and thorough- 
toned men in town. Don’t you admire his eyes ?” 

“Yes,” said Lilian, ashamed to confess that she 
had not noticed them. ‘“ Brown, are they rot?” 

“No, blue,” said Miss Dalton, ‘“ That’s why they 
are so peculiar; he is very dark, and has blue eyes. 
Oh, he is a most extraordinary character, really.” 

“Indeed ?” said Lilian, interrogatively. 

“Yes. He never laughs,” continued Miss Dalton, 
who seemed to have studied his lordship rather 
closely ; “ and for the matter of that he never shows 
any emotion whatever. If you were to tell him that 
his brother—only he hasn't one, you know—had 
dropped down dead in the street, he would only raise 
his eyebrows.” 

Lilian did not look quite so struck with admiration 
as she should have done, and the communicative 
young lady ran on: 

“ My brother Fred, the fair young gentleman who 
sat on your left, tells a story about him that is really 
dreadful. He quarrelled with a son of the Duke of 
Rattletrap, and a duel was fought, over on Calais 
sands it was, and Fred was a second. Lord Harcourt 
is a dead shot, and Fred says that the poor marquis 
never stood a chance, Lord Harcourt shot him 
through the heart at the first shot, and, when the 














poor marquis had died, simply glanced at his pistol 
and said, ‘This revolver wants cleaning.’ Isn't i* 
dreadful ?” 

Lilian looked shocked. 

“ He must be a very hard-hearted man,’’ she said, 
gravely. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” put in another lady—Miss 
Florence—“ not worse than the rest of them, my 
dear. Men have no hearts, I assure you.” 

“© Tndeed,” said Lilian, and for the life of her she 
could not help thinking of the morning she had 
found Mr, Clifford before the portrait of Lady Anne 
in the gallery. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Amot, smoothing the lace on 
her bosom with a soft, dainty hand, “they haven't, 
really. The only thing they care for is their dinner. 
I’m sure Major Carlton never said a word to me until 
the game had been removed, and then he remarked, 
with deep earnestness, ‘That was a nice young 
bird, Miss Amot, I’m sorry you did not try it,’”’ 

The ladies laughed, Lilian joining in. 

“ And what did you say ?” she asked. 

* Why, I told him I was glad, because there would 
not have been so much of it for him.” 

“ And what did he say tothat ?” said Miss Dalton. 
“ Got confused, I suppose.” 

“Not a bit,” replied the young lady, “ ‘Took it 
quite seriously, and said, ‘Oh, there was plenty for 
both of us, I assure you.’”’ 

“ Here is the coffee, my dears,” said Lady Besant 
when the laugh had subsided, ‘ You had better, all 
of you, have a cup before the gentlemen come up.” 

“Mr. Ainsley comes to-morrow, does he not, Lady 
Besant ?” asked Miss Dalton, sipping her coffee, 

“Yes, my dear,” said Lady Besant—“ that is if he 
keep his promise.” 

‘Which he is almost sure not to do,” retorted 
Miss Amot. 

Then, turning to Lilian, she added : 

“There is another character for you, Miss 
Melville.” 

“ What, is he as hard-hearted as Lord Harcourt ?” 
asked Liliau, with a smile. 
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“ Well, no, not quite,” said Miss Dalton, answering 
for herfriend. “ Heused to be one of the pleasantest 
and most agreeable of men, but he has changed lately 
very much. About three years ago he suffered a dis- 
appointment of some kind, and it quite altered him.” 

*A disappointment?” said Lily, wondering how 
Miss Dalton acquired her information about every- 
bo y- 

“ Yes, an affair of the heart,” said Miss Dalton, 
smilingly. “ Disappointed in love you know, my dear.” 

Lily smiled naively. 

“T thought,”’ she said, “that meu. had no hearts.” 

“Well, come of them,” said Miss Dalton, “or at 
least they flatter themselves that they have. Yes, 
he was disappointed, loved the wrong lady; I could 
mention her name but I must not, eh, dear Lady 
Besant ?” 

“Rh, my dear ?” said herladyship, rousing from a 
geutle nap, 

“He left England suddenly and travelled about 
Africa, trying to get the yellow fever they said, but 
that’s ridiculous of course. Anyway he didn’t come 
back for three years and looks quite another man, 
yellow and haggard as can be,” 

Lilian looked rather interested. 

* And he is coming to-morrow ?” she asked, 

“Yes; that is he has promised, Lady Besant says, 
but Claude Ainsley seldom remembers or keeps a 
promise, You will like himif he open his mouth, 
he can talk better than Lord Harcourt if he likes, and 
that is saying something.” 

At that moment the gentlemen entered and there 
was a distribution of the tea and eeffee cups, 

Lord Harcourt settled himself ip a comfortable 
chair and resigned himself to a half duze, Mr. 
Besant and Mr, Dalton resumed their fox hunting, 
and Sir Ralph took a seat beside Lady Besant. 

“There, what did I say ?” whispered Miss Dalton 
in Lilian’s ear, “ ‘Uhe only thing they cave for ig din- 
ner, aud when that is over they go to sleep,” 

Miss Lueas had been sitting in a quiet nook af ¢he 
back, embroidering as usual, She had the faculty of 
invftibility it would seem, for no one had taken amy 
notice of her; she could always manage to keep go 
qiet and lifeless that conversation went on regardless 
o! her presenec. 

Many persons had thought her to be deaf, faw 
after glaneing at her expressionless, almest lifeless 
features took her inte consideration, | 

Suddenly Lord Harcoyrt rose languidly and asked ! 
the ladies if they would give them a little music, 

Lady Besant echoed hig request and Miss Dalten | 
was escorted to the piano, | 

Lady Besant then asked for a. song, aud, looking 
round in her aimless, icsipid way, pitehed upon 
Lilian. 

“Miss Melville, I hear you are a skilled musician, 
for I have heard Harry speak of your singing in the 
most ardent terms, Pray give us something.” 

Lilian was not timid, but she would gladly have 
escaped. 

Mr. Besant however had started from his conversa- 
tion at the sound of her name and now plunged forward 
to the imminent danger of the dainty tables and 
chairs to offer her his arm. 

* Come, Miss Melville, no backing out, you know, 
you won't refuse at a fence,” and laughing at the 
delicate comparison of his lady love to a hunter he 
took her to the instrument. 

Lilian looked round for her music, and Miss Lucas 
in a silent, noiseless way brought it for her. 

“ What shall I sing, Kate?” she whispered. 

“ What you like, my dear,” said Miss Lucas, and 
retreated to her corner. 

Lilian turned over the music and chose the song 
which Mr. Clifford had perfected for her. 

She sang it very well, and gave effect to the parts 
he had pointed out. 

Sir Ralph, who always softened at the first note 
of her voice, sat smiling proudly. 

“It is my favourite song,” he said to Lady Besant. 

“ She sings very beautifully,” sighed Lady Besant. 
**T never hear any one sing but I think of the dear 

alderman; he worshipped music.” 

“ That's a pretty song and well sung,” said Lord 
Harcourt, in his composed, slow tones. ‘May we 
trespass upon your goodness for another, Miss Mel- 
ville?” 

Lilian hesitated, but, the request being repeated, 
she took up the ballad which Mr. Clifford had sung, 
and without thinking commenced it. 

Mr. Besant, who had stood beating time with his 
large hand upon a statuette, stopped suddenly and 
looked thoughtful. 

“ Hang me,” he muttered, “if that isn’t the song that 
tutor fellow sang. What next, I wonder?” and he 
frowned heavily. 

Lilian rose, and Miss Amot was pressed to take her 
place. Mr. Besant was still frowning. 

Suddenly he came across the room and dropped into 
a seat beside Lilian, 
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“ T sey,” he said, abruptly, “what bave you done 
with the tutor fellow ?”’ 

Strange to say Miss Melville was at that very 
moment woudering in an aimless way what the 
“ tutor fellow ” was doing with himself, ayd the sharp 
question put so suddenly made her blush. 

She could not have helped the heightened colour 
though she had been twice as much annoyed at it; 
blush she did, and, what is more, looked rather con- 
fused as she replied: 

“ Mr. Clifford do you mean? Ihave done nothing 
with him. Papa gave hima holiday and he has gone 
--really I don’t kuow where.” 

“Hem!” said Mr. Besant, muttering to himself: 
“ What the deuce does she want to hang the flag out 
for when I mentioned his name? Oh, gone for a 
holiday,eh? He can fence though, can he not ?” 

“ [—really I don't know,” said Lily, with a faint 
smile; “ I suppose he can as he managed to beat you.” 

** Yes, he did,” admitted Mr. Besant, “ but he can’t 
do it again. I was taken by surprise. He’s a close, 
artful fellow, don’t you think ?” 

Lilian’s colour rose again, and she felt indignant. 
Mr. Clifford close, artful! He who seemed the very 
model of all that was earnest, noble, and dignified ! 

She remained silent ; perhaps she could not trust 
herself to speak. 

“ Do you know,” continued Mr. Besant, speaking 
in a confidential tone, and nodding his head for em- 
phasis, “da you know I don’t like Mr. Clifford, he 
knows too mueh for me. His colouris tog dark, he’s 
too quiet, and I dou’t trast a quiet one aay farther 
than | ea see him,” 

Lilian rese on the pretext of speaking to Miss Lucas. 

* You misjudge Mr. Clifford, I think, Mr, Besant,” 
she said, quietly, very quietly, 

Mr. Besant looked after her with gloomy yet rather 
eunuing attention. 

“Oh, eh, my lady,” he muttered, “I shall have te 
put a spoke iu Mister Tutor-fellow’s wheal, I think,” 
and he glanced over at Sir Ralph meditatively, 

Long after the other folk had gone to pest Miss 
Lucas sat writing, and.in the next room Mise Mel- 
ville sat thinking. 

Lilian had expected a great deal of pleasare from 
this first day, but, although she had been amysed aud 
pleased with the new faces and characters, terpight 
she felt an iuward feeling of disquietude, disgatiafac- 
tion, and unrest, 

She threw light shawl around her, flung backjher 
hair, whieh ber maid had left falling about her shoul. 
ders, and leant against the epen window, 

It was@ beautiful night, the stare shining more 
brilliantly than the jewels upon her dressiug-table, 
and seemingly almost as near, 

The soft breeze rustling amongst the branches that 
waved duskily about the window played upon her 
brow and soothed her, 

She sighed, gazed dreamily at the brightest and 
nearest heaven-jewel, aud sighed again. 

* Why, what is the matter with me?” she mur- 
mured, suddenly conscious of both sighs and at a loss 
to find the cause of them. “Tam not unhappy, papa 
is well, and yei What a beautiful night! L should 
like to be out in it, walking by the side of the river 
or through the avenue. I wonder ’’—then there came 
a pause—‘I wonder whether Mr. Clifford is walking 
about init. Most likely. He would not go to bed 
while it was so beautiful. Ican picture him tramp- 
ing over some common or upsome lane, stick in hand, 
and perhaps his knapsack upon his back, but surely 
looking up at the stars with his graye, thoughtful 
face. Whataface it is! One of them said Lord 
Harcourt was considereda handsome man. Mr. Clif- 
ford’s face is handsomer than his—it is noble, and 
Lord Harcourt’s is not that. I wonder what has 
made him so grave and quiet. Poverty, perhaps— 
sorrow of some sort. He does not look as if mere 
poverty, however grinding and heart-wearing, would 
break his spirit. I wonder—yes, I am curious, curions 
only, and | confess it, to know something of his early 
life—whence he came, who he is, and what has made 
him what he is.” 

Here perhaps the beautiful heiress of Rivershall 
recollected that it was scarcely wise to occupy ler 
last waking moments in speculation as to the antece- 
dents and character of her tutor, for, with a blush 
that heightened her beauty bewitchingly, she mur- 
mured ; 

“ What makes me thinkof him? I cannot get him 
out of my thoughts or my mind to-night ; it is all Mr. 
Besant’s fault. But he was unjust, cruelly unjust. 
If Icould answer for nothing else in the world I 
would stake my life that Mr, Clifford is neither despi- 
cable nor artful. No, when he has gone, left Rivers- 
hall, I shall be able to say always that I knew one 
good and true man.” 

She was sad again now, very sad, and asked her- 
self the reason why once more, Perbaps if she had 
compelled her heart to auswer her it mizht have 
whispered ; 
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“Youware sad becguse you thought of him as de- 
pasted and goue.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
My days are in the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. Byron, 

Mr, CLaupE AINsuLey kept hig promise and ar- 
rived the next day. 

He was altered, aged considerably, and had lost 
that hopeful, careless smile that had once rendered 
his good-looking face so ingenuous and refreshing, 
He had exchanged his rose-tinted spectacles for 
green ones, and the world did not improve to his 
vision. 

“* T have just come from Cairo,” he said, shaking 
hands with Mr. Besant, “ and am sorry to say should 
have forgotten your mother’s kind invitation, which, 
by the way, is a twelvemonth old, had not Lord Har- 
court reminded me of it.” 

“* Just come from Cairo!’ ” repeated Miss Dalton, 
with openly expressed admiration ; ‘ dear me, what a 
travelier you are, Mr. Ainsley; why, where had you 
beev when I saw you last ?” 

“The Alps,” said Mr. Ainsley. “ Yes, I think it 
was the Alps,” 

“And do you like Exypt?” asked Miss Amot. 
“ What is Cair> and Alexandria like ?” 

“ Two squalid dirty Londons, with a gingerbread 
rareg shew,” said Mr. Ainsley, smiling curtly, 

* Her@is a newsfyiend for you,” said Lady Besant, 
28 Lilian entered, 

*T think you willlike her,” said Lord Harcourt, 
in » low voice. ‘She is after your style, Claude, 
thoughtfnl and spriritaelle,” 

“ My dear,” said endy Besant, ‘‘let me introducc 
to you Mr. Ainsley, Mr. Claude Ainsley ; he is a very 

friand.of Harry's, aud a great traveller. Mr. 
yon q Mies Melville, Sig Raiph Melville’s only 


Claude Ainsley ‘egarded the beautiful face with 
strange carnegstpess, ud as he bowed over the smal} 
white hang he muttered, with a darkened brew: 

“ No likewess but in the name.” 

TAlian hod heayd enough of Mr. Ainsley to- fest 
curious, and she laoked rather critically at bis tanned, 
haggard face, with its deep lines and sad, distrustful 


* {have just made Sir Ralph’s acquaintance,” said 
Mr. Ainsley, seating himself by Lilien, “I know 
something of Rivershall, have-sketched it long years 
ago; itis a beautiful plage.” 

Lilian said: 


“Yes? You have not seen it for some time?” 

“No, forten years,” he replied. “ I have been away 
from England entirely these last three,” and he 
sighed, 

* You are fond of travelling ?” asked Lilian. 

“Yes,” he replied, without any token of delight. 
“Tt kills time.” 

“ Kills time,” repeated Lilian. “How strange. I 
find that it flies too fust for me.” 

He looked at her with quiet regard, 

“ You are young,” he said, with a singular smilo, 
“and have only secn the best side of the world, and 

” 


He paused, and Lilian ventured to say: 

“* You are not very old at least.” 

“ No,” he said, quietly; “not very, yet Lhave a 
great many gray hairs hidden away, and I have seep 
th» worst of the world.” 

Lilian looked grave. 

“ That is very sud,” she-said, pityingly. She was 
always ready to shower from-her loving, gentle heart 
sweet words of comfort. “But thereis always @ 
silver lining—a calm after a storm, and the good 
seems all the better for the preceding bad.” 

Claude Ainsley stared, Was this young girl with 
the sweet face and the musical voice pitchedin 
soft, pitying tone mocking him? 

No, oh, no! She was murmuring her philosophy 
from the bottom of her heart, and the world-worn 
gentleman felt interested. 

“Through all the many weary miles I have 
tramped,”’ he said, with a smile, “ I have never heard 
so good a homily. From what source did you obtain 
such peerless wisdom, Miss Melville?” 

Lilian reflected. 

She remembered as he asked the question that she 
had but repeated some axioms which Mr. Clifford let 
fall duriug one of her lessons, 

“Oh, I do not remember,” she said, confusedly. “I 
must have read them somewhere. Pray forgive mo 
if I have said auything absurd,” 

“On the contrary, it is solid common-sense truth,” 
he said; and, feeling that she was embarrassed, he, 
with infinite tact, changed the subject. ‘ Have all 


Lady Besant’s visitors arrived ?” he asked, “I passed 
a travelling carriage on the road, and I iaucied that 





it might be wendiog hitherwards,” 
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“TI do not know,” said Lilian, “ possibly it might 
contain some fresh visitors, How did you come, Mr, 
Ainsley ?” 

“In the saddle,” he replied, “ I always ride every- 
where it is possible to do so. My old hunter has 
been through tho East with me, and many a long 
trip beside. Are you fond of horses?” 

“ Very,” said Lilian. 

** T will show you King Harry then,” he said, 

‘Thank you,” she said. “Lady Besant is going 
to arrange for croquet, so I must go and offer myself.” 

And with a smile she left him. 

Claude Ainsley lcant biek and looked aftér her. 

“No, nothing like her but the name, utterly and 
wonderfully different, She is very beautiful. , How 
would things have gone with me, I wonder, if I bad 
met and fallen in love with an innocent, true-hearted 
girl like that instead of ——Heigho! No use regret- 
ting ; what is to be is to be. All is Fate.” 

Those of the gentlemen who could play croquet had 
taken sides and were soon eugaged ; some had strolled 
off to the stables and the remainder were smoking 
their before-dinner cigars and watching the players. 

Sir Ralph, who neither played croquet nor smoked 
until the evening, was in tle drawing-room glancing 
at the county paper, when the ratthe of a carriage 
caused him to look up. 

“ Another visitor,” he murmured, resuming his 
paper ; “the Towers will be full in time.” 

There was the usual bustle in the hall, and pre- 
scutly the drawing-room door was opened and a foot- 
wean ushered in a lady, saying: 

“T will tell my lady your ladyship has arrived.” 

Sir Ralph looked up and the paper dropped from 
his hands, 

Before him, as beautiful and youthful as ever, 
dressed in the most becoming of travelling costumes, 
stood Lady Melville. 

Her face grew as pale as his for a moment, but the 
next she seemed to have decided upon a course of 
action, 

Advancing with one delicate gloved hand extended 
aud her lips curled with a smile, she said : 

“Sir Ralph, I did not expect to meet you.” 

He recovered himself at the sound of the well-bred 
voice and rose cold and stern, 

“Nor I you, madam, or be assured I would 
have rg 

“Just so,” she interrupted him, softly, “But as 
we are here do you not think it would be as well to 
bury the hatchet for a while and refrain from giving 
our dear friends a subject for tattling? Come, Sir 
Ralph,” she continued, still extending the hand which 
he had carefully abstained from touching, “let-us 
shake hands and be friends—at least, in name—until 
we leave the Towers; afterwards we will be—just 
what you please.” 

The old man gazed at herfor the space of a mo- 
ment, then took her hand ia his and shook it coldly. 

“Very well, madam,” he said, sternly, “ it shall be 
50, but—but——” 

Lady Melville smiled with sarcastic hnmour. 

“ If we are to be friends,” she said, ‘‘do not let us 
say unkind things to start with. Hush! here is Lady 
Besant.” 

And turning with an engaging smile she received 
the embrace of the hostess. 

“Why, my dear Lady Melville, I did not expect 
you until to-morrow. I am so glad you have come!” 

“Yes,” said Lady Melville, “ the roads were in 
better condition than James expected them, and we 
are a day sooner tlian I anticipated.” 

“ And how strange that Sir Ralph should be the 
person to receive you,” simpered Lady Besant, who 
knew nothing of the feud between the.two. 

“Yes, delightful, is it not?” laughed Lady Mel- 
villo, 

And with a significant smile at tho silent and still 
darkly frowning baronet Lady Melville glided from 
the room after her hostess. 

Sir Ralph did not kuow how to act. 

He was on the horns of a dilemma, He had actually 
shaken hands with his inveterate enemy ; he had been 
captured and tamed by the woman he most hated in 
the world. 

What was he todo? Should he go and tell Lilian 
to pack up at ovce? No, he could not do that with- 
out giving some handle to the scandal-mongers, and 
ior another reason Sir Ralph was.desirous of remaiu- 
ing good friends with the Towers, He could not 
aon to offend the man he wished for his son-in- 
aw. 

No, shaking his head very ruefully, he must make 
up his mind to stop, at least for « day or two, and 
endure the hateful presence of his poor brother’s 
widow as well as he could, 

But he decided to go-aud warn Lilian... Warn her 
of what? There again he was nonplussed, and while 
he was pacing up and down, vainly seeking for an 
outlet from the maze, Lady Melville was making play 
already. 








Before Sir Ralph could decide to. communicate with 
Lilian Lady Melville’s maid had attired her mistress 
in a most becoming morning dress, and her ladyship 
was gliding towards the croquet lawn, 

The first person she saw was Lord Harcourt, lying 
full length upon a garden seat smoking, a cigar with 
his eyes closed. 

He was not asleep, however, for he rose with a 
slight elevation of his eyebrows to shake hands with 
his friend Lady Melville. 

Her dark eyes rested on his face with a look of 
keen scrutiny, but his cold, reserved countenance 
revealed nothing, and, after exchanging a word or 
two, she was led to be introduced to Lilian. 

Perhaps made bold by the success of her late 
tactics her wily ladyship advanced with a sweet 
smile and pressed a kiss upon the paleand somewhat 
astonished forehead of her beautiful niece. 

“Your father said I should find you here, my 
dear,” she said, sweetly, *‘ but I should have known 
you had he not prepared me. You are a Melville, my 
dear Lilian, in every feature.” 

And she regarded her with affectionate admiration. 

Lilian. stammered something she knew not what, 
Could it be possible that Sir Ralph had seen and was 
friendly with this lady—this Lady Melville, of whom 
he had once spoken so bitterly? 

It was very strauge, and she was thankful to the 
faithful M'ss Lucas, who came noigelesaly up to her 
side and held out her sunshade. 

“And who is this?” asked Lady Melville, who 
seemed inclined to be gracious to any aud every one. 

“ A friend—ahem!” coughed Lady Besant. “ Miss 
Lucas——” 

‘“* Miss Lilian’s governess, my lady,” replied Miss 
Lucas herself, fixing her lacklustre eyes upon the 
handsome face of Lady Melville, 

“Oh,” said her ladyship, shaking hands, “I am 
sure Miss Melville is well taken care of.” 

And with another sweet smile she glided away to 
the rest of the party. : 

Oroquet was all over for Lilian after this; she 
could do nothing but follow with her eyes the hand- 
some, graceful Lady Melville about the lawn. 

There was something about the quick, gliding 
movements, and a certain riugin the soft, seductive 
voice of this aunt of hers that attracted and chained 
her attention—charmed her; as it were, aud for the 
life of her she could not help, watching and listening, 
always avertiug her eyes when Lady Melville looked 
her way with the sweet smile of affectionate interest. 

But presently, almost to her relief, her ladyship 
glided away on the arm of Lord Harcourt, and Lilian 
felt free to continue her game. 

Lady Melville’s sweet smile lasted until she and his 
lardship were out of siglt of the croquet players and 
then it disappeared and gave place to a hard, weary, 
and somewhat fierce expression, tliat made her lady- 
ship look very, very much older. 

Lord Harcourt’s face did not change in the slight- 
est, it was as placidly serene and composed as usual, 

They remained silent for some few miuutes ; Lord 
Harcourt found an arbour and threw her ladyship’s 
shawl across the seat as an invitation and the hand- 
some woman sank into it witha gesture of weariness, 

“ You are tired,” said Lord Harcourt, politely, but 
not sympathetically, 

‘What brings you to Besant Towers?” said her 
ladyship by way of reply. 

He raised his eyebrows and smiled coldly. 

“TI might put the same question if I were rude 
enough to retort. I reply—a love of change anda 
desire for pleasaut company.” 

She laughed hardly, 

“That may be the osteusible reason, perhaps, but 
surely Lord Harcourt has a deeper one. What plot 
and scheme have youou hand here? is it Lady Besaut, 


or—— 
‘“‘ Miss Melville ?” put in Lord Hareourt, ‘“ No,” 


he said, significantly. 
ou.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” he replied, ‘“ But, come, be candid 
and tell me what charms Besant Towers possess for 
you. You have come some distance.” 

“And if I have?” she retorted, 
matter to you ?” 

*‘ Much,” he said, curtly ; “and you know it. Why 
do we play this prelude always to our little concerto ? 
Come, Leonora, be sensible. You haye some motive 
in coming here, what is it ? will you tell me or shall 
I be compelled to ferret it out for myself?” 

“T have no motive,” sie said, in a low voice. “ If 
you think I have pray discover it for yourself and 
me too,” 

“Good,” he said. “If I thinkit worth discover. 
ing, L will. Meanwhile, why have you not auswered 
my ‘letters ?” 

““Becanse i did not choose,” she retorted, through 
her tightly shut teeth, “They were impertinent 
and ruflianly.” 


“*T leave that young lady to 


“what can it 





He smiled, 
“That is not true,” he said. 
tinent, least of all ruffiauly,” 

“ At heart,” she said, 

“That is another thing,” he said, with a smile that 
showed all his white teeth. “ But possibly you looked 
forward to this meeting and preferred answerius 
verbally, which after all is far the pleasanter and 
safer way.” 

“T have nothing to answer.” 

“You have forgotten the question,” he said, 
quietly, I asked you how soou you intended be- 
coming the Baroness-de Moniporte——” 

She turned on him with flashing eyes. 

“Base, mean hound!” she breathed. “I know the 
depth of your degradation! I know: that a peer of 
the realm can be viler than the vilest footpad and 
street ruflian, I did not answer your brutal question 
because I knew what you tried iu vain to conceal 
from me. I knew, no matter how, that the low 
usurer you would sell me to had lent you the money 
you required to force me into his clutches !” 

If she expected him to look disconcerted and 
ashamed she was disappointed, 

He brushed the ash from his cigar with leisurely 
composure. 

“ Well?” he said, 

“ Well!” she repeated. ‘ Have you no shame ?” 

“Have you?” he retorted, with a smile, 

“No!” she said, vehemently, “or [ should dio 
under the degradation of being in the power of such 
a creature !” 

“Come,” he suid, “that is sensible. You have put 
the whole case in this sentence. As you so per- 
tinently say, you are in my power and you cannot 
escape from it. That is admitted, I may conclude. 
Being in my power, I ask you to do a certain thing, 
a matter of some four years ago, It is not a hard 
thing, it is rather a good thing for you as the world 
gves, You refuse, 1am on the point of putting on 
the certain pressure which I possess when a lucky 
chance saves you—for a while. ‘lhe baron supplies 
the money as a loan which your marriage would have 
provided asa gift. He is a sharp man, tie dear baron, 
and he says,‘ My lord, by some fiend’s chance or other 
you have Lady Melville under your thumb, I want 
to marry her ladyship. Give me your countenance and 
your gracious help and I advance you the loan to 
save your estates from the hamwer,’ Am [I to say 
‘No’ to this most considerate offer because a woman 
is silly and capricious? No. Laccept. The estates 
are saved, but only fora while. ‘he loan must be 
paid, the contract completed, A week ago I received 
a gentle hint—one of mauy—that the baron was 
erowing impatient, I had written to you reminding 
you that I had given you three years’ graee, and that 
really the time had come when you must think of 
inaking your choice, I reminded you with all pos- 
sible politeness and consideration for your feelings, 
my dear Leonora, notwithstanding your hard words ; 
you make no reply. Lamon the point of searching 
fur an interview with you, in Rome, Florence, Ven- 
tone, wherever you might be, when I am saved the 
trouble by this happy meeting. Now why all these 
heroics and revilings? Can all the words in all tie 
living languages alter or lesseu tli bare, plain facts ? 
Will all this scampering over the Continent which 
you persist in save you from the inevitable ?” 

“ You know not my motive for the restless travel- 
ling you so insolently complaia of,” she said, in alow 
voice. 

“That may or may not be,” he said, “ At least 
you have not succeeded.” 

“IT have,’ she said, and her voice sank almost to a 
whisper ; “I have learnt that hope in one quarter is 
more than useless.” 

“ What have you learnt ?” he askod, carelessly, 

“That my boy, my poor child, is no more,” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Did any one expect he still lived ?” 

** Yes, I,” she said, fiercely, “I, I. Not for a mo- 
ment have I given up hoping, though the world 
thought I had forgotten, But the hope has vanished. 
The week he was stolen from me a vessel went down 
off the coast of Italy—whither that fiend had fle — 
and the bodies were found, a man’s and a child 

A dry, hard sob choked her utterance for a moment, 

Lord Harcourt looked coldly indifferent. 

“ And what else is there to cling to? The other is 
a feeble, forlorn thing. You have seen the girl to- 
da aietemniae? 

® She looks pale and delicate,” said Lady Melville, 
“slight and weakly.” 

‘ Bah!’ retorted the other, ‘You have never 
forgotten the braggadocio of that impostor, the 
mock chevalier, a pickpocket and charlutan! A pretty 
straw to cling to!” 

Lady Melville turned white at the mention of the 
chevalier’s name. 

“ Hush !”’ she said. 
some other reason,” 


‘*Tam never imper- 


“That's not all, I—I have 
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He looked at her and shook his head with a sar- 
donis smile, 

“The girl will outlive you as I have told you,” he 
said, ‘lhe marriage must take place.” 

Lady Melville looked round fearfully, and, clasp- 
ing her two hands nervelessly together upon her lap, 
where they writhed together like serpents, she 
breathed, hoarsely : 

“‘ How long will you give me—how long ?” 

Lord Harcourt looked at her with pitiless con- 
tempt. 

“T see,” he said, “ you women are all weak in the 
same place. You know he’s here?” 

“ Who?” she asked, turning her dark eyes upon 
him. 

“Claude Ainsley,” said Lord Harcourt, with a 
sneer. 

Tho harassed woman started and turned crimson 
for a moment, the next her face went white as marble 
and she repeated her question: 

“ Tlow long will you give me ?”’ 

He puffed at his cigar for a few minutes, eyeing 
her in silence, then he said, in a tone of decision : 

“Six months, and not a day, an bour longer, I 
swear !” 

Lady Melville rose and placed her arm on his, it 
trembled like the leaves above them. 

“ Come,”’ she said, “they will miss us.” 

A minute after they had strolled off—Lady Melville 
smiling sweetly again now, and without the hard 
look or the deep lines about her white forehead—the 
shrubs that formed the side of the summer house 
were agitated, and the pale face of Miss Lucas was 
thrust through the leaves. 

Lilian expected Sir Ralph would make some com- 
munication to her respecting Lady Melville, or, at 
least, to receive some command or hint as to the be- 
haviour she was to adopt to the individual whom she 
had been forbidden to name, 

But Sir Ralph was so completely nonplussed by 
the bold strategical movement of the world- 
wise woman tlat he knew not how to inform Lilian 
that she must not only endure that hated person’s 
presence but also permit herself to be petted and 
made much of by her ladyship. For, encouraged 
by the success of her tactics, Lady Melville did 
not fail to pay Lilian particular attention ; she in- 
sisted upon reminding her, in a dozen different 
and trivial ways, of the relationship between 
them, and never met the beautiful girl’s half-puzzled 
and confused glance but with the sweet smile of af- 
fection, 

Dinner was announced, and with the aanounce- 
ment entered several of the gentlemen, Claude Ainsley 
amongst them. He knew that Lady Melville had 
arrived, and was therefore prepared to shake hands 
with the woman who held his heart, with well-bred 
ease; on neither side could the uninitiated have de- 
tected any sigus of emotion, but the thin lips of Lord 
Harcourt wreathed into a sneer behind his mous- 
tache as he saw the fluttering of the lace upon her 
ladyship’s bosom, which revealed how great an effort 
it was to receive the sunburnt traveller with indif- 
ferent cordiality. 

If the party bad been dull before, and it had not 
been particularly so, it suddenly gained a greater 
brilliancy. Lady Melville was a woman who could, 
if she chose, shine most charmingly, and Sir Ralph, 
who had always regarded her asa scheming, igno- 
rant aud showy, underbred woman, admitted to his 
wino glass that he had misjudged her. Her beauty 
looked best in the glimmer of the wax lights—her 
well-modulated voice and clear, musical laugh har- 

monized with the low buzz of well-bred conversation 
and the tinkling of silver and glass, 

She knew the power of charming which she pos- 
sessed and exerted herself to make a good impres- 
sion upon Sir Ralph and Lilian, drew out Mr. Be- 
sant on hunting, encourage’ his mother to talk of the 
alderman, enlisted Miss Dalton’s sympathies for a 
pet bazaar, and, catching at the pet hobbies and 
weak points of each, brought them out to their 
owners’ delight and Sir Ralph’s amusement. To him 
of course she was all amiability, toned down by a 
nice discriminating respect. To Claude Ainsley she 
was almost silent, and Lord Harcourt—who, while ap- 
pearing to join in conversatioa with indolent abav- 
don, really had ears and eyes for her every look and 
word—kuew that behind the bright smile and pleasant 

laugh a storm of jealousy was raging madly. 

Miss Lucas sat quietly at a remote corner of the 
table apparently lost to everything save the pattern 
of the wall paper, but with ears and eyes as acute and 
watchful as his lordship’s. 

The ladies rose and the gentlemen were left to 
diminish the wines. 
Wien they followed into the drawing-room Lady 
Meville had retired, pleading as an excuse that she 
had traveiled a long way and was tired, 
There was some music and a card table or two 


Lilian would not sing and waited expecting some 
sign from her father every moment, but none came 
and she retired with Miss Lucas, having received 
nothing more definite than his low-breathed “Good 
night, my darling. Heaven bless you!” 
Lilian had her own maid with her, but Miss Lucas 
often spent a few moments watching the unbinding 
of her charge’s beautiful hair and listening to her 
artless comments on the events of the day. 
“To-night, however, Lilian was very silent, and 
Miss Lucas, after waiting for her to mention Lady 
Melville’s name first, said, in a careless way: 
“ Well, my dear, what do you think of Lady Mel- 
villa, your aunt ?” 
Lilian looked uneasy and embarrassed. 
She remembered her father’s command and was 
loth to reply. At last she said: 
“ [—don’t ask me, Kate. She is my aunt—but, but 
I would rather not talk about her. ‘I'here, don’t ask 
me any questions, but go to bed, there’s a dear, kind 
Kate!” and Miss Lucas, without expressing surprise 
or any other emotion, pressed a cold kiss on the fair 
young forehead and glided off. 
**Soh,” she murmured as she sat down before her 
letter-paper and prepared her pen. “There’s a 
mystery! Does the girl know anything of it, I 
wonder? No matter; time and patience and I will 
scent it out,” 
She commenced to write rapidly as usual, and 
without making mark of ink upon the paper, but 
paused suddenly and listened intently. 
There came the regular tramp, tramp of some one 
pacing quickly and feverishly over-head. 
She listened for a few minutes, then stole to the 
door and opened it. A chambermaid passed and 
asked if Miss Lucas required anything. 
“Yes, a little water, if you please,” said Miss 
Lucas. 
The water was brought. 
“Thank you. Do yor know who sleeps in the 
room above this, Mary ?” she asked, carelessly. 
“Yes, miss,” replied the girl, ‘“ Lady Melville.” 
Miss Lucas smiled and re-entered her room, but 
not to write fora little while. The quick, regular 
pit-pat above seemed to have quite a fascination for 
her, and when an hour afterwards it still continued 
she, as if yielding to an irresistible temptation, slipped 
off her shoes and stole out into the corridor. 
All was perfectly quiet and dark. 
She hesitated for a moment, then muttering “One 
peep, I must have one peep,” stole up the stairs and 
gained the door of the room immediately over her 
own. 
Listening again, she knelt on the rug and applied 
her eye to the keyhole, 
What she saw was the tall figure of Lady Mel- 
ville pacing the room with a regular restless walk, 
There was little beauty in her face now, nothing but 
a haggard, driven look as of a hunted animal at bay 
and desperate, 
The small white hands that had posed so grace- 
fully and pleasing|y at the dinner table were strained 
and clenched at her side, matching well in their 
attitude of restrained passion the deeply lined brow 
and tightly closed lips. 
The lifeless face at the door looked like a cat 
watching a mouse and gloating over the anticipation 
of capture, 
The restless footsteps had ceased long before the 
quiet governess had finished her epistolary task, but 
Miss Lucas in her dreams still saw the haggard face 
and strained figure in its feverish, passionate pacing. 
Even iu her sleep she was faithful to the mission 
to which sbe had devoted herself. 
The next day Miss Lucas found an opportunity of 
a quiet chat with Mr. Besant. 
She might be a very quiet, insignificant little 
lady, but she was a wise woman, who knew how to 
smoothe the satin coat of everybody’s hobby horse. 
This morning, with a tact that would have done 
credit to Lady Melville herself, the quiet companion 
discussed the probabilities of the coming hunting 
season, and actually inspected the stables under Mr. 
Besant’s escort. 
From horses the conversation glided to the various 
families around, and the capabilities of their male 
members as fox-hunters, 
“ Rivershall used to be the head quarters till Sir 
Ralph became lord and master,” said Mr. Besant. 
‘**My father only got the hounds after Sir William’s 
death.” 
There was the opening, and Miss Lucas seized it. 
Before they had regained the house she had learnt 
from the talkative squire the exact position in which 
Lady Melville was placed in respect to the Rivers- 
hall property, and had wormed the information out 
of him without his being conscious of having Leen 
pumped, 
There was the shadow of a smile upon Miss Lucas’s 





going. 


pale faco as she thought of her morning chat; and 


that “that governess was a decent, sensible sort of 
woman ” “that governess ” was watching and wait- 


ing for her prey. 


The ladies were going for a ride, and the horses 
were cutting up the gravel with their impatient 


feet, waiting for ber ladyship. 


She came presently, beautifully attired in the latest 
Paris fashions, and with a sweet, playful serenity 
that might almost have deceived Miss Lucas into 
thinking the perambulation over her head the fancy 


of a dream, 


**T am so sorry to have kept youall waiting,” sho 
murmured, “ but yon must forgive me. Williams 
was so stupid and had mislaid my things, There, 
now!” she added, after kissing Lilian, “ actually I 
have forgotten my pocket handkerchief !” 

“ Allow me to fetch it for you,” said Miss Lucas, 
quietly, 

And, before Lady Melville could accept or refuse, 
she had glided away, and soon returned with the 
delicate piece of make-believe used by fashionable 
ladies, 

“Oh, thank you,” rippled her ladyship, as the 
handkerchief was handed up. “So kind—so very kind.” 
And she bent a gracious smile upon the pale, life- 
less face. 

But as her eyes encountered those of the polite and 
attentive Miss Lucas the smile suddenly disappeared 
and an expression of faint distrust and suspicion 
replaced it. 

“What a pleasant-looking governess of yours that 
is, my dear,” she said to Lilian. ‘ Really so very 
kind of her.” 

**Kate is always thoughtful and kind,” said Lilian, 
who had not quite recovered from her ladyship's af- 
fectionate kiss. 

Lady Melville smiled that smile which goes for 
little and means so much. 

“Ah, my love, who would not be kind to you? 
But really I like the look of her quiet face. Who is 
she ?” 

“T—I really do not know,” said Lilian, rather 
puzzled. 

“ No, of course not,” murmured her ladyship, with 
an ineffable smile all round. “One never does 
know where such people spring from,” 

There was a murmur of assent from the elegant 
Misses Dalton and Amot and the subject was changed 
to the plans of the day. 

Will the rich and powerful who always plead such 
charming ignorance of the whence-coming of the in- 
feriors whom they employ and keep about their ele- 
gant persons never realize that these same inferiors 
spring sometimes with the stealthy ferocity of the 
tiger and cling to the fair necks of their employers 
till they have dragged them in the mire? 


(To be continued.) 








BisMARCK’s Pocket Knirz.—Von Bismarck pos- 
sesses a large pocket-knife containing a tortoiseshell 
foot measure, paper-kunife, bradawl, tweezers, saw, 
nail and corn knife, and some twenty pointed, spiky, 
spiny, spurred, denticulated, sharp-edged tools, with 
which a handy workman would be in raptures. The 
true kindness of Bismarck’s nature isshown in the 
fact that he never allows any one accidentally to sit 
upon it when it is all open. 

Eactes’ EaGs.—It is said that the Duke of Suther- 
land has prohibited killing the birds or taking the 
eggs of the eagle and hawk tribe on his extensive 
domains in Sutherlandshire, on account of their rapid 
decrease, but that his keepers have frequent offers 
from egg collectors of dl. for a golden eagle’s egg, 
and about 2/. a piece for eggs of other rare birds of 
prey. In one instance a golden eagle’s egg taken in 
Scotland, and purchased from the keeper at five 
guineas, was resold for 101. 

A VALUABLE PreEsENT.—Countess Bornstorff, 
the widow of the late German Ambassador to the 
British Court, has been surprised by the gift of a 
very valuable bracelet, richly set with pearls and 
diamonds, and bearing as a ceutre decoration a cross 
of sapphires, presented by her friends in England 
asa souvenir of her long sojourn in this country, 
during which she has acquired the respect, attach- 
ment and sympathy of the donors, who are said to 
include some of the most influential members of both 
political parties. 

Baroness BurDeTt-CovuTTs AND THE IRISH 
FIsHERMEN.—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has just 
sent the sum of 200/. for the fund for providing bet- 
ter boats and fishing gear for the distressed fishermen 
of the Baffin and Shark Islands, county Galway, 
Ireland ; and also 50/. towards the fund required to 
defray a portion of the expenses of building a boat- 
slip on Shark and a pier on Baffin Island. 1t appears 
at the former place the fishermen have to Jliaul their 
boats up « precipitous cliff nearly 30 feet in height, 
and the total amount required to enable a Govern- 





‘while Mr, Besaut marched off with the impression 


ment grant to be made for their works is 400/. 
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THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 





CHAPTER I, 
Let me see his eyes, 
That when I note another man like him 
I may avoid him. Shakespeare. 

In the fifteenth century, in the reign of Joanna II., 
Queen of Naples, there existed at the distance of 
about fourteen miles from the village of Atrani, in 
the Neapolitan province of Del Parso, in Calabria, a 
fountain called the Fontana de San Antonio, 

This fountain was a natural spring, the water 
of which had originally gushed freely, and iu a 
cool, sparkling stream from the face of a steep rock. 
But a large stone image of Saint Anthony had, years 
before the date of this story, been placed with its 
back to the rock, and the stream of water was con- 
ducted by a stone pipe into the statue, which was 
holiow in the body. 

The right hand of the image was extended as if 
in the act of blessing ; the left hand had an enormous 
urn of stone, ever overflowing with crystal-like 
water, which fell in sparkling streams and showers 
into a great stone basin at the feet of the saint. 

The saint stood upon a large, radely cut pedestal 
of stone, the latter firmly imbedded in the earth. Be- 
fore this fountain was a small area of lawn, behind 
the fountain and image rose the steep and lofty rock 
already mentioned; this rock was crested by the 
dense foliage of the deep forest which embayed the 
spot on every side, 

It was a beautiful and secluded place, very seldom 
visited by any except chance travellers straying 
from the main road, and by a few hereafter to be in- 
troduced. 

Near the hour of sunrise of a-fair day in the 
month of June, three men suddenly appeared upon 
the green and velvety lawn before the fountain, ad- 
vancing one after another from the dense coppice at 
tho left. . 

One, evidently the chief of the party, was a man 
of tall and powerful frame, splendidly clad, and 
armed, though wearing no visible armour save a 
breastplate of polished steel. 

His features, dark and handsome, were those of a 
man about twenty-three or twenty-five years of age, 
and, though remarkable for their beauty when his 
eyes were closed, became singularly repellent and si- 
nister when the fire of those keen jet-black orbs 
flashed beneath their haughty brows. 

This man was “ Alfrasco,’’ Lord of Zapponetto, a 
son of Prince Torre del Greco. 

When asleep the face of this man was, like that of 
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anangel. The flash of his eyes, fired by selfish pas- 
sious—and he had no other than selfish—made his 
face like the face of a handsome fiend. 

The two men with him were about forty years of 
age, tall and powerful like himself, but less grace- 
ful, and more squarely framed—bearded to the eyes, 
ill-favoured in visage, and dark in look. 

Like their leader, they were well armed with 
sword and dagger, wearing steel caps, while he wore 
a rich black beaver, gay with white and scarlet 
plumes. 

These two were in half-armour, over which they 
wore doublets of brown velvet, slashed with silver 
lace—the livery of the retainers of Alfrasco, 

Their names were Manfredi aud Borrelli. 

The three men were three wolves, on the look-out 
for the coming of a lamb, or three fiends eager to en- 
snare an angel, 

‘Give me thy mantle, Borrelli,” said the Lord of 
Zapponetto as the three approached the fountain. 
“The stone seat is wet with dew.” 

Borrelli unclasped the short mantle he wore, 
folded it into cushion shape, placed it upon the rude 
bench of stone near the fountain, bowed and said : 

“The seat is ready for my lord.” 

‘*Ay,” replied the noble, as he seated himself. 
“ My Pearl of the Fountaia hath never seen mo in 
this garb, my servants and I would try its power 
on her ere we may be forced to use violence. "I' would 
be ill to mar the sheen of this satin with stains from 
the stone--though I slept on this stone bench once, 
as I told thee, Manfredi.” 

* True,’’said Manfredi, bowing; aud then to Bor- 
relli: 

‘*A month ago our lord, hunting alone, and in 
the garb of a peasant—for certain reasons of his own 
—was overcome by fatigue at nightfall, and reclined 
upon this stone bench. He fell asleep, and slept pro- 
foundly until the sun of the next day beamed upon 
his face.” 

“ Ay,” growled Borrelli, who was of asurly nature, 
‘‘and the glare of the sun awoke him.” 

“ Nay—the kiss of an angel,” said Lord Alfrasco. 

“ As for me I would prefer the kiss of a beautiful 
maiden,” muttered Borrelli, twisting up the ends of 
his gray moustache. “I know not what the kiss of 
an angel may be like—cold as the lips of this cold 
stone San Antonio, no doubt.” 

“The angel was in the person of a most beauteous 
maiden,” continued Manfredi. 

“Oh, that is a different affair,” laughed Borrelli, 
smacking his lips. “Is it to give usa sight of this 
angel incarnate that our lord has led us to this old 
fountain ?” 
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“Tell him, Manfredi,” said Lord Alfrasco; “there 
is time, and we shall be warned of the approach of 
the angel by my page, Galpa.” 

‘* As I said,” continued Manfredi, “our lord was 
awakened by a kiss » 

“Soft and warm,” interrupted Alfrasco. 
kisses in fact—one upon each closed eye.” 

“Nay, my lord,” said Manfredi, bowing, “the tale 
will be better told by him who received the kisses,” 

“ What a coil about two kisses,” muttered Borrelli, 
hiding a sneer in his beard. 

“When I felt the sudden but soft and warm 
pressure of two sweet lips upon my closed eyes,” 
coutinued Lord Alfrasco, “‘I opened my eyes—and 
arms.” 

“ Ha! and arms!” 

“ My eyes beheld a vision of rarest beauty. My 
arms encircled it instantly! But ere I could draw 
that divine form to my bosom my Pearl of the Foun- 
tain, active as a bird, fluttered from my grasp and 
fled.” 

“ My lord was too impatient,” remarked Borrelli, 
“He should have waited and there might have been 
a third kiss—the third on the lips. And who was 
this angel ?” 

“ Vittoria, the daughter of Cosmo di Sicardoli.” 

“ Of Cosmo the Forester!” 

Soh! you know him ?” 

“ My lord, I have heard of him since I left your 
service, not three years ago—but pardon me for in- 
terrupting you—especially as I am again in your 
service.” 

“ Ay, you rejoined it a week ago, Borrelli. Playing 
brigand in Sicily, and sometimes in Naples, does not 
pay as well, nor is it so safe as being one of the 
trusted retainers of Alfrasco di Zapponetto. But I 
must hasten with my story. The maiden fled, as I 
said, and though I have thrice since met her—I being 
always in the garb of a peasant—no more kisses have 
I won, sleeping or waking ; and at our last meeting, 
two weeks ago—a cliance meeting at the church of 
San Jeromio in Atrani—I marked a shudder of fear 
or of abhorrence shake her frame as her eyes met 
mine. She is as shy as a young quail, and her 
beetle-browed old father scowls on me—not knowing 
my true name and condition—as a friar might scowl 
at a bad dinner,”’ said Lord Alfrasco, laughing lightly. 
“It was my hope to win her love as one of her own 
rank, and entrap her into a sham marriage. ‘l'here 
would have been rare sport in that, Borrelli.” 

“Sport for my lord—perhaps death for the 
maiden. Tiey are proud and virtuous, these two 
women, though not so rich as my lord,” replied Bor~ 
realli 
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“ What tw» women?” 

“Vittoria and her mother, my lord. I was at the 
cottage of Cosmo the forester a few weeks ago 
"TP would be well not to put your handinto a wasp’s 
uest.” 

“My handinto a wasp’s nest !”? 

“Pardon me, my lord, Heard you ever of Sicardo 
the brigand ?” 

“ Who in Italy has not heard of him ?” ejaculated 
the noble, angrily. 

“Cosmo the forester is the father of Sicardo the 
brigand, my lord,” replied Borrelli, calmly. 

The face of Manfredi grew pale. That of Lord 
Alfrasco grew red, 

“Then Vittoria, my Pearl of the Fountain, is the 
sister of Sicardo the brigaud ?” he asked, biting his 
lip, while hig eyes flashed with malicious fire. 

“True, my lord; and powerful as is Alfrasgo of 
Zapponetto, and great as are his friends,” said Bor- 
relli, slowly, and as if weighing each word, ‘it will 
be well for him not to draw upon himeelf the personal 
hate of Rizzie @i Siearde, I-would have so advised 
you had | known of this matter ere we set out 
yesterday from your castle at Zappouctto.” 

“ That for your advice and insvlence!” exclaimed 
Lord Alfrasco, springing to his feet aud amiting Ber- 
relli iu the fuce with the palm of his hand. “ Dame 
you, dog of a pardoned brigand, give advice to the 
Count of Zappouetio?” 

“ Pardon, my lord,” gasped Borrelli, as he reeled 
under the blow; aad yes guashing his teeth hebind 
his thick, coarse beard, and turning to the ground the | 
glare of rage he dared not permit the formidable pebile | 
to see. 

* Rascal! Remember that it was I who wow 
your pardon frow the queen at the very moment the 
sword of the executioner was aiming at your neck!” 

“*'T'rne—I owe my life to your grace,” said Bor- 
relli; and to himself he howled : 

* And now this baffet in the face has caucelled that 
debt.” 

“So Vittoria is the sister of Sicardo the brigand!” 
muttered Lord Alfrasco, as he paced to and fro upon 
the lawn before the fountain. “ Why, to know this 
spurs me on in my desigu did I need spurring! The 
bold knave Rizzio di Sicardo snatched a damsel from 
my chariot one night, while my retainers were bear- 
ing her by force to my pavilionin Naples! Thecur! 
And twice he has sent me a threat that he will not 
deem that ivsult to his betrothed well repaid while | 
wear my ears! Ife was not satisfied with rescuing 
Linetta—for whose bold beauty I had a passing fancy 
—and with slaying two of my most faithful retainers 
in depriving me of my dainty prey, he has threat- 
ened to nail my ears to the banuer staff of the Largo 
del Mercato! But for two years he has not set foot 
in Naples. I would he had! My agents would have 
caught him. ‘The rascal kuows they are ever on 
the watch for him. I doubt if he dare set foot on 
Neapolitan soil. “Soh! Vittoria is his sister! If 1 
yearned to make ber my love ere this day I am all 
afire now to have her beauty all mine at my castle at 
Zapponetto! His sister! Good! Love and revenge 
shall both be mine. Here, Manfredi aud Borrelli, a 
word with you.” 

The two retainers drew near. 

“You, Manfredi, kuow my purpose. There is more 
brain in your little fiuger than in all Borrelli’s body ; 
yet he must be told, since he is here. Listen! Soon 
after sunrise ~-and already the orb is rising—Vittoria 
ever comes with a pitcher, which she fills at this foun- 
tain for the surly old graybeard, her father—a vile 
old water-drinking peasant, who says the water of 
this fountain is richer to him than all the wine of 
Italy. “I'was to fill her pitcher she came on that 
morn she kissed my closed eyelids—Heaven knows 
what impulse moved her to the blessed deed, for she 
is as coy by nature as a mountain fawn and as pure 
as mountain suow. She has since told me she has 
thrice dreamed that a face exactly like mine, as it 
looked wheu she saw me asleep, would be the face 
of her future husband—though in her thrice-dreamed 
vision the eyes of the face were blue and soft, not 
black and evil—so she has called mine—and that her 
dream of maiden love had told her two kisses stolen 
from the sleeping eyelids of such a face should make 
sure to her, within a year, a noble husbaud with such 
aface. But having stolen the kisses, prompted to 
the act she knew not why, as with many blushes she 
told me afterward, she could have slain herself for 
shame, for she had no thought of waking me. And 
since she hates me—or, as she says, she loves tie 
face aud hates the eyes! Not the blue eyes she 
learned to love in her dreams.’ 

“She is a mere sillyy dreaming maiden,” said 
Manfredi. 

“ Hath not your noble brother, Prince Colonna del 
Greco, a face most marvellously like yours, my 
lord ?” asked Borrelli, who had swallowed his rage 
as bulls swallow grass, to masticate it fine afterward. 

“Very true, What of that ?” 


, an Sut with eyes as blueas the sky above us, my 
or 

“Very true. But that my face is darker and my 
eyes wholly unlike Ser Colonna, our features, beard 
excepted, are as like as two coins from the same die,” 

“Then perhaps it was the face of Ser Colonna 
she saw in her dreams,” began Borrelli. 

But a second sharp buffet in the face from the 


speech, 

“Dog of a pardoned brigand!” cried the noble, 
half drawing his dagger from its golden sheath, “ are 
you in my service to fret me? Is it for you to re- 
mind me of my half-brother, who, because his mother 
was wedded to my father ere Ser Colonna was bora, 
as his father was not to my mother before nor singe 
i was born, is, though five years younger than J, 
priuce and ser, and heir of Torre del Greco? And 
are you back in my service, snatched from the scaffold 
by me, here to tell me that this dainty Pearl of the 
Fountain already loves Ser Colonna in her dreams ?” 

“ Pardon, my lord! 1—I—that is 

“Peace! You-were stupid ere you quitted my ser- 
vice to turn thief and brigand,” interrupted the 
noble, impatiently, and sbeathing his half-drawa 
dagger with a gesture of rage. “ Now you are mad 
to speak of my brother at such a time!” 

“Pardon for Borrelli, my lord. Ser Colonna can- 
net interfere im this matter,” said Manfredi, “Ser 
Colenne left Naples three weeks ago, for a tour in 
Freuce or Spain, desiguiag not to retura within two 
years.” 

“ May he never return!” gaid Lord Alfrasco, with 
@ bitter oath. “ Phough, as fate made me illegitimate, 
the law will mever permit me to inherit Torre del 
Greeoand its titles of priuceand ser. But I hate him, 
and whe should know it so well as you? Peace! 
Vittoria will goon come hither to fill her pitcher, I 
shall be as if asleep on yon bench. She will not 
recognize the peasaut Gia Petti in this garb. The 
girl’s head aud heart are full of those foolish dreams 
naturel to her age, sex, amd reariug. She may draw 
so near to me as to enable me to grasp her. ‘Then, 
learning that Iam a count,and a loving one, she may 
consent to fly with me to my castle at Zapponetto.” 

Borrelli, glaring at the ground with a stare as fixed 
and stony as that of the gigantic image looming over 
the basin of the fountain, drew the back of his hand 
across his face as the noble was speaking. The last 
blow had been more severe than the first. The first 
had simply bruised his cheek, the second had drawu 
blood, and the back of his hand became red as he 
swept it across his face. 

He glared no longer at the ground. 
the red-stained hand and muttered: 

“T owed him my life, which he had saved from the 
sword of Black Sforza, the executioner. The first 
blow cancelled that debt. Then I owed him nothing. 
The second blow made him my debtor. Now he 
owes me revenge!” 

“Why and what are you muttering there ?’’ ex- 
claimed the count. ‘ Because I punished your inso- 
lence? Take that, man, and heed my commands,” 
added the haughty noble, tossing two golden coins 
at Borrelli’s feet. “So have I salved many a buffet 
from my hand,” 

“True,” thought Borrelli, as he stooped and picked 
up the coins ; “ but that was before I was.a companion 
of those honourable gentlemen, the brigauds of Si- 
cardo. Since then I have learned that gold does not 
avenge a blow iu my face.” 

Lord Alfrasco, suspecting nothing of the thoughts 
of his servitor—thoughts which the proud noble 
would have answered with a thrust of his dagger— 
continued; 

‘“* But Vittoria may nat consent to go with me—you 
are heeding Borrelli?” 

“With all my head, noble sir!” repiied Borrelli, 
bowing. 

“ You and Manfredi will be hidden in the bushes 
—you on that side, and Manfredi on that,” continued 
the count, pointing as he spoke. “If she hesitates to 
approach the fountain on seeing a form lying on this 
bench, rush out upon her and seize her. Then { will 
make a show of attacking you, and rescuing her. 
She may consent then to go with me to where our 
horses are, or even to Zapponetto. Be near at hand 
to carry her off if { call out ‘It must be done, Vit- 
toria!’ But she way draw near to me as I feign to 
be asleep on this bench. In either case, if I call out 
‘It must be done, Vittoria!’ rush to my aid, for she 
is both active and strong, and alone 1 may not be 
able to gag her without hurting her tender lips— 
beauteous lips,” added the lawless noble, in a fit of 
ecstasy, and clasping his large, white and handsome 
hands. * The lips so beautiful—so scornful to the 
supposed peasant, Gia Petti! They surely will not be 
scornful to the Count of Zapponetto! Away with 
you, knaves, for there is my page, Galpa!” 

As the noble spoke a lithe and youthful form, with 


He glared at 





a dark and handsome face, sprang from the coppice 


vindictive palm of Lord Alfrasco checked Borrelli’s | 
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on the right of the fountain, and hurried forward, ex- 
claiming : 

“ She is coming, my lord! 
cottage, pitcher in hand.” 

“ Aloue, of course ?” 

** Alone, my lord, as usual.” 

“Good!” exclaimed the count. “It is well thas 
she has never seen me near this fountain since the 
day she broke my slumbers with the soft pressure of 
her sweet, warm lips, or she would not venture hither 
alone. *Lis more thana mile from the cottage of her 
scowling old father.” 

“ Aud@ijhis aim with the cross-bow is most deadly, 
my lord” gaid Galpa, in a tone of warning, and 
kneeling ¢a9 at the side of the bench of stone, on 
which noble had begun to place his elegant form 
in & posture of sleep 

Manfredi and Borrelli had already hidden them- 
selvesim the dense foliage which on every side em- 
bayed dhe fountain, the steep and lofty ro:». behind 
it, and the small area of bright graen lawn before it. 

“A fig for the old knave’s cross-bow!” said the 
recklegs count, with a disdainful snap of his fingers. 
“Get thee to cover, Gulpa.” 

“Oh, my dear lord,” replied the page, in a soft and 
pleading voige—which, devoid of disguise at that 
moment, qae undoubtedly the voico of a young 
woman—* go uo farther in this matter.” 

* Ha!” @jacu'ated the count, scowling and raising 
himself on bis «Ib ow. 

a a angry with me, my dear lord,” pleaded 

the page, amd pressing a fervent kiss upon a hand of 
the noble. I do not ask thee tobe content with my 
love.” 

“Thy love! Iam weary of that now, girl.” 

** Aud do I love thee any leas? To serve thee as 
thy slave is happiness, my lord,” interrupted the 
page, passionately, 

“Thep get thee to cover, for Vittoria will soon be 
here. ma fe Destraction take thee—wouldst spoil 
my same 

“Nay,” replied the page, shrimking from the 
menace of his gleaming eyes, “‘she never runs hither 
as I have been running to warn thee——” 

“To warn thee?” 

“To tell thee, my dear lord, that as I lurked near 
the window of that room in which oli Sicirdoli and 
his wife sleep—watching for the coming forth of Vit- 
toria, I heard them exchange words which told me 
that Vittoria has a brother——” 

“Oh, indeed, a brother?’ sneered the count, 
* But no lover—eh ?”’ 

“A brother who will be most terrible to avenge 
any insult put upon Vittoria di Sicardoli.” 

“ Ay. Sicardo the brigand.” 

“Au! then thou knowest that!” exclaimed the 
page, surprised, “ The fearful man whose hate is a 
devouring flame! The dread bandit of Sicily and 
Naples, who laughs at all the power put in motion to 
capture him! ‘Che man-—~” 

“In short,” cried the count, fiercely, “‘the man 
who has threatened to cut off these ears and nail them 
to the great banner -taff in the Largo del Mereato— 
Rizzio di Sicardo! Ay; and as much because he is 
Vittoria’s brother as because she is beautiful do I 
swear to hide her as mine in my castle at Zapponetto, 
To cover, girl! Hide thereon tie left.” 

The page, a woman, and but one of the many 
whose evil destiny, weak morality, and his own un- 
sgupulous arts had made slaves of his lawless ca- 
prices, rose, sighed and was soon hidden in the foliage 
not far from Menfredi, 

The count—a count by especial patent, obtvined 
from Joanna, Queen of Naples, by his scarcely less 
evil father, Prince Gianni Caracciola, for Lord Al- 
frasco was of illegitimate birth—gazed sneeringly 
after the lithe and comely form of his disguised page, 
and laughed lightly. 

“TI must be rid of her; she will grow jealous. Yet 
Ergivetta adores me too, and makes a good page. 
But she never permits me to love one woman long. 
It’s well for the women that I am as fickle as the 
wind, or Ergivetta di Vampa would have poisoned a 
score of them by this time. Were I so weak as to 
wish to marry, I verily believe Ergivetta would poi- 
sonme! And somehow, after each furious whim and 
caprice of love for this one or that one, love flames 
up again for a time in my heart for Ergivetta di 
Vampa—and that she has learned right well, and s¢ 
sees to care little for my caprices if they be—as 
they have hitherto been—evanescent, the whim of 
ants tasted and forgotten, Will my passion for 
beautiful Vittoria be a caprice like the others? 4 
think not, She is one who, loving in return, my 
heart could love for ever. So I must keep a wary 
eye on Ergivetta. Already I scent Aq: ia Toffana, 
and see daggers in the air,” he added, smiling darkly, 
as he disposed bis form aud limbs in most gracefub 
recumbent posture. y 

And thus the wo f awaited the coming of the lamb 
at the lonely fountain. 


I saw her leave the 
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Could the gigantic stoxc imase of the old saint on 
whose brow the beams of the rising sun were 
glinting have changed its.attitude perhaps Lord 
‘Alfrasco would have seen not a hand conferring a 
benediction but San Antonio hurling a malediction 
at him. 

CHAPTER Il. 
Thinkst thou there are no serpents in the’ world 
But those that slide along the grassy-soil ? 
Shakespeare. 

Tux cottage of Cosmo the Forester, as the father 
of Vittoria was called in that part of the kingdom of 
Naples in which he lived, was distant more than a 
mile from the fountain of San Antonio ; and, like the 
fountain, was secluded and surrounded by a forest 
springing densely from the soil of a broken and moun- 
tainous country. 

In this cottage Cosmo.di Sicardoli, with his wife 
Castelletta and his daughter Vittoria; had dwelt for 
ten years before the date of this.story. 

‘Lue nearest village was Atrani, and that was twelve 
miles from the cottage. 

The Sicardolis lived the lives of hermits, though 
at times Cosmo and his daughter visited the distant 
village for a few hours. The wife and moter, 
Donna Castelletta, as she was called, never visited 
the village, either because she was.an invalid or.from 
a dislike to the society of the place, She was, how- 
ever, a devout Catholic, and twice a year the padre 
of the village performed in the lonely cottage the 
offices of his holy calling. 

Few of the inhabitants had ever seen, and none 
save the good Father Auselmo, had everspoken with 
the stately dame of the cottage. 

Cosmo himself was of a haughty and reserved 
character, either by nature or from some deap-seated 
cause, of which he never spoke. 

Ile and his wife alone had been the teachers of their 
lovely daughter Vittoria; and she had received from 
them an education iufinitely superior to such as was 
possessed in general even by tue. highest class of the 
Neapolitan peasantry. 

Ou the morning in question Vittoria left the cot- 
tage, as was her custom, bearing in her right hand a 
vase or pitcher of large size and antique: make— 
Leavy indeed initself, but very weighty when filled 
with water. - 

jut when so filled this lovely maiden of the forest, 
whose dazzling beauty of face aud figure I will not 
attempt to describe at once, carried the vase on her 
head, the hard bottom of the vase resting upon a 
swall and soft cushion, which ,protected her head 
from injarg. 

From this habit of so bearing the ‘vase Vittoria, 
stately like her mother and father by inheritance 
already, had attained a noble, erect and yet charm- 
ing queenliness of step and mien, which might readily 
lave been envied and coveted by the proudest lady 
of Italy. 

But this aspect of queenly haughtiness was but a 
mask of the true, gentle and confiding, ardent and 
modest—modest because of pure ionocence—nature 
: Vittoria, a mask worn naturally and unconsciously 

y her. 

Soon after she left. the cottage habit caused her to 
lift the vase to the top of her head, on which she 
first placed the small cushion she had hitherto carried 
in her left hand. And now she walked along the 
narrow and winding forest path with’ a step. neither 
fast nor slow, her snow-white and beauteous arms, 
bare to the dimpled aud exquisitely rounded -shoul- 
ders, swaying at her side with a regular and most 
charming grace. 

Attived in a spotless white tunic, theskirt of which, 
longer than that usually worn by the peasant maidens 
of Italy, terminated at her delicate ankles; her feet, 
small aud faultless.in size aud proportion, and her 
aukles clad in buskins of chamois skia, made for her 
by ber father, the thick soles of which added toher 
already lofty stature, this forest-maidep, with her 
face of magnificent beauty, and her long jet black 
hair, witn its wealth of softand silken curls falling 
far down and around her snowy neck and shoulders, 
might have been imagiued the Queen of the Naiads 
or the Empress of both the Dryads and the Naiads, 
bearing a burden which should have been borne by 
her subordinate nymphs, 

Beyond the broad fillet of gold around her besuti- 
ful brow and the belt of blue satin and velvet around 
her perfect waist Vittoria wore no ornament, Nor 
did her transcendent loveliness need the adornment 
of ear, throat, wrist and hand so fearfully in vogue 
in our day, 

_She was too poor to wear bracelets, necklaces, 
ngs and earrings of pure gold aud precious gems. 

She was too proud to wear slams aad tiasel. 

The band of gold that confined her opulence of 
beauteous hair at her brow had »been found by her 
two years before we see her at the foot of a tree re- 
cently uprovted by a tempest. ‘his broad. solidand 
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antique ornament of pure gold, after perhaps an age 
of interment, had been heaved iuto view by the up- 
rooting of a great tree, which had for ages oversha- 
dowed the lawn before the fountain. 

It was there that Vittoria had found it, gleaming 
in the sun on the morning after a tempest that had 
prostrated the aged tree. and half buried the band in 
the scattered earth. 

Cosmo permitted his daughter to wearit. The 
tree he had cut upand carried away for firewood. 
Where the tree had stood there was now, on tho 
right of the fountain, a.great hollow in the.earth, bor- 
dered and concealed by two years’, growth of uuder- 
brush and forest shrubbery, In this hollow, crouch- 
ing on his hands, Borrelli had hidden at the command | 
of Lord Alfrasco. 

The band of gold was on the brow and temple of 
Vittoria. For two years she had so worn it; neither 
she nor her parents nor good Father Anselmo were 
able to trauslate the hieroglyphieal characters in- 
scribed on its inner side. 

Without suspecting it the forest. maiden was wear- 
ing the crown of an ancient line of German kings. 
There was ir all Italy, in all the world, but one per- 
son who pinedin secret to wear tiat crowa. That 
person was Joanna II., Queen of Naples, 

But of this and the band of gold more at another 
part of my story, 

Vittoria had accomphished nearly bulf of the way 
to the fountain without turning aside from the well- 
worn path she was accustomed to use, when the sight 
of a viper in coil, in the middle of the deeply sha- 
dowed path, almost at her feet ere she saw tho rep- 
tile, caused her to recoil witha shudder and a faint 
ejaculation of fear and disgust. 

Her quick and involuntary action of retreat, 
checked as suddenly as made, hurled the vase from 
her head. 

The vase, strong as it was heavv, was not broken 
by its fall ; and rolling from her feet stopped near the 
serpent, the mouth of the vase toward Vittoria, 

‘Lhe viper, a large and formidable one, had seen 
Vittovia coming ere she sawit. Tie reptile, in truth, 
was onits way to fiud a spot of suushiue, ia which 
it. delighted to bask—or, suall 1 venture to say that 
the presence and the future act of this vipor was a 
kind of ominous warniug to Vittoria. not to go to the 
fountain on that day? 

The reptile, perceiving the approach of the maiden 
ere she saw him—for it was a male viper of the most 
venomous species—threw himself into coil; and it 
was at that instant Vittoria beheld him, and dropped 
the vase. 

The instant after saw theserpent glide to the vase, 
coil around.its neck,,and thrust his threatening jaws 
and forked tongue toward the: maiden, 

Most maidens, under such circumstances, would fly 
for their homes. like frighted hares. 

Vittoria, already recovered from her instinctive 
start of terror, flushed deep red, and gazing at the 
serpent said, as if to herself, though aload : 

“ The miserable reptile! Not content with fright- 
ening me for one iustant, he dares, whip himself 
around my vase! Wuatan ugly thing it is!” she 
added, her splendid. face beginning to darken with 
that mysterious desire—even the gentlest feel it—to 
killa serpent whenever one may be seen. ‘* Good 
heart! as I gaze at the beast of a:reptile, his eyes 
look wonderfully and hideously like the eye: of that 


to slay ‘thee, Signore Viper! Ido believe that he is 
some cruel aud treacherous noble in disguise, and if 
not Alfrasco, the Lord. of Zapponetto, of whom I 
heard the maidens of Atrani speaking the other day 
—at least as base a man.” 

During all this soliloquy, which flashed through 
the thoughts of Vittoria in a moment, her eyes had 
been upon the viper, though the eyes of her mind, I 
may say, were flashiug within her memory of where 
she had recently seen such a staff, or pole, or rod, 
or club as she desired at that irstant. 

And as she uttered the last-word of the soliloquy 
above she turned back a few paces and sprang lightly 
into a little by-path, so obscure that its very existence 
might have escaped eveny eye savea very observant 
one. 

This by-path Vittoria knew ended at the base of 
two large rocks, whose tops leaniny together formed 
akind of grotto or canal below, in which, on @ rude 
beuch fashioned by himself, Cosmo and his wife and 
Vittoria often sat and read or conversed during the 
heated days of the year. 

Vittoria had been there with her father the day 
before, and she remembered that ono-of the long 
poles or iron-tipped mountainstaves her father some~ 
times used was at the entrance of the gretto, 

The grotto was not more than a hundred paces 
from where the viper had ensconced himself in the 
vase, ani Vittoria, as swift and as noiseless as the 
wind when she exercised her speed of foot; was soon 
before the spot. 

The grotto was quite small—perhaps-ten feet from 
the floor to the rude ceiling the forester had made 
between the two great leaning rocks, and not more 
than twenty feet wide, and as deep. 

The bench of which I have spoken wasin the 
middle of the grotto. The long staff which Vittoria 
desired was under the beuch parallel with it. 

But on the bench, and evidently ina profound 
slumber, was the form of a man, clothed in the garb 
of a hunter; but the garb was of the most costly 
green velvet and other material never worn by pea- 
sant hunters. 

A green velvet cap, adorned with green plum-s, 
had fallen from the head of the sleeper, or been cast 
upon the floor of the grotto by lim ere he fell asleep. 
A short, broad-bladed swerd, jewel-hilted and velvet- 
sheathed, hung by a silver chain from the broad belt 
of polished steel which the sleeper hal unclasped 
from its buckle of solid gold to give his posture ease. 
A short spear or-hunter’s javelin Iay across the 
broad breast of the sleeper, and as he lay upon his 
back his hands, ungloved, tightly grasped’ this wea- 
pon, or seemed to do so, and a silver bugle, Tho 
sleeper’s gloves or hunting gauutlets, were near him, 
and his head rested easily upon a pillow he had made 
of his green and silver-laced mantle. 

The complexion of the sleeper was remarkably 
clear, fair and roseate for that of a man, and especi- 
ally for that of a huntsman; his hair and beard of 
rich brown, almost black indeed ; his, hair long and 
in heavy curls falling baek from the high broad tem- 
ples as he lay; the beard, dark and soft, long and 
glossy, worn on cheek and chin, contrary to the then 
fashion of beard wearers in Italy; tiie upper lip 
moustaclied, but almost delicately so. 

In truth no razor had ever touched the cheek, chin, 
or lip of the eminently handsome young noble who 
lay sleeping so profoundly upon. the wide wooden 


Gia Petti as he stared at me wheu I threatened bench of Cosmo’s modest grottu, as the startled and 


to make him-a target for my fatuer's steel-tipped | 
bolts if ever he dared talk of kivsestome. Ol! I 
could tear my very eyes out for shame to think that 
I did kiss Gia Petti! True, he was asleep, and I did 
not suspect he would ever know it! That wondrous 
dream—so real, and dreamed three times! Well, I 
will never so forget myself again, He is.a traitor— 
that Gia Petti. He meant to do me evil. Yet how 
haudsome he was, when his eyes were-closed! But 
with his eyes open, and hisarms trying to force his 
lips to mine!—oh! then, Siguore Viper,” she added, 
shaking her finger scornfully at the serpeut, whose 
eyes.gleamed fiercely at her, ‘‘ the eyes of the man, 
the ruffian, the traitor to maidens, who calls himself 
Gia Petti, were exact'y like thine! Not in colour, 
but in whatshall I call it?—in expression. Signore 
Viper! Iam glad he has gone away—yet—but for 
the treason, the demou I saw in his eyes, I could have 
adored that face. I do think, Signore Viper,” con- 
tinued Vittoria, her mind partly on Gia Petti and 
partly on how she was to slay the viper without 
breaking the vase, “that thou and Gia Petti are 
more alike in other respects than in the eyes. I do 
think Gia Petti—whose words.and glances have in- 
sulted me—hath no more right to call himself Gia 
Petti, and wear the garbof an houvest vine-dresser, 
than thou hast to turn my vase into a viper’s lair! I 
almost wish too that I had kissed thee, Siguore Viper, 





aud escaped thy fangs, rather than kissed Gia Petti, 
aud so whetted with base desire lis fangs! Out upon 
him! I almost wish I could slay Lim as I am about 


even terrified Vittoria recoiled iu fyar and wonder on 
first percviving his presence tliere, 

She did not perceive the sleeper until she was at 
the entrance of the grotto; for, until that momeut, 
her eyes had been flashing over the cleared space 
before it, expecting to find what she desired 
without remembering that the staff was‘witirin the 
grotto, 

“ Oh, saints! a man!” was the whispered ejacu- 
lation of the amazed maiden, as sho halte 1 ‘abruptly, 
with ber feet already upon the sandy floor of the 
grotto, 

The mouth or entrance was as wide as tho area ¢? 
the grotto itsclf, and the light of the rising sun re- 
vealed clearly the form, garb and face of the sleeping 
huntsman, 

But Vittoria’s eyes did not at first take note of the 
face. Her startled mind was for the moment cogni- 
zant only of the fact that a man was lying upon the 
bench beneath which was tho staff sie needed. 

She was about to retreat with greater speed than 
that with which she had hastoned to the g: otto when 
the belief that the man on the bench was asleep 
seized her thoughts. 

“ He is asleep ! I can easily secure the staff with- 
out awakening him! My steps on the sand will to 
as noiseless as air!” 

In a moment she was at the side of the sleeper, 
one hand resting on the edge of the bench to sustain 
her weight a little as she sto»ped to pass | other 
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hand uuder the bench to grasp the staff. As the 
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staff was much longer than the bench, and asit was 
lying on the sand between the supports of the bench, 
she could not draw it out without first sliding it 
two feet to the right or as many to the left, so as to 
clear it from the legs or supports of the bench at 
either end. 

Vittoria in an instant found that the strength of 
one hand was not enough to disengage the staff. She 
was compelled to use both hands, and to do so was 
forced to kneel. 

This posture carried her face so near that of the 
sleeper that she would have been blind had she not 
then seen the remarkable beauty of the noble and 
piacid features. 

Until that instant the maiden, more intent on se- 
curing the staff than aught else, had not bestowed 
more than one rapid glance at the face of the sleeper, 
which, until she kneeled over it, had been turned 
somewhat away from her. 

But when she kueeled her warm and fragrant 
breath stirred the silky brown beard of his fair 
cheek, and a slight motion of his head turned his 
face immediately under her eyes. 

*?'Tis Gia Petti!” she exclaimed, in her heart, and 
nearly aloud, as she recoiled. 

But scarcely was the muttered ejaculation formed 
in her heart when her amazed gaze told her that 
neither the hair, beard nor complexion of the sleeper 
could be that of the Gia Petti she dreaded, 

Gia Petti—that is, Lord Alfrasco—wore his beard 
in the style of the Spanish cavaliers of that day, 
closely shaved, except on the tip of the chin and on 
the upper lip, the moustache dressed at right-angles 
with the long and na ‘row tuft on the chin. 

The beard of the Spaniards thus fashioned some- 
what resembled the emblem of the cross on their 
banuers, 

The Moors, for whom the Spaniards had an 
eternal and implacable hatred, wore their moustaches 
curved and drooping at the ends, in shape like the 
emblem of the crescent on their banuers. 

Vittoria had seen “Gia Petti” two weeks before 
she thus beheld the sleeping huntsman, and an in- 
stant’s thought told her that the beard before her 
could not have been grown within less than thrice as 
many months, 

The hair and beard of Gia Petti were coarse and 
as black as the blue-black-wings of a raven. The 
hair and beard of the sleeper, though more black than 
brown, were as soft and fine as the gossamer filameuts 
of the great mountain spiders. 

The complexion of Gia Petti was dark and ruddy. 
That of the sleeper was fair and roseate. 

The hands of Gia Petti were large, though well 
shaped, Those of the sleeper were neither too large 
nor too small for a man of his lofty stature, and fault- 
less in their shape. 

In all other features and shape of face the resem- 
blance between Gia Pettiand the sleeper was simply 
astounding, the eyes excepted ; and the eyes of the 
sleeper Vittoria had not yet seen. 

“Nay! ’tis not Gia Petti!” she thought, clasping 
her hands over her bosom in joyous wonder, as she 
gazed spell-bound at the sleeper. “This is indeed 
the face of my dreams. But tlie eyes are closed. Oh, 
what said the lips of the beautiful, blue-eyed cavalier 
of my dreams? This: 

“* When thy lips, without intention to touch my 
lips, shall press my lips without my knowledge, im- 
mediately after thou shalt have kissed my closed eye- 
lids—-at that instant thy lips will be resting upon the 
lips of thy future husband,’” 

Truly, if the legend be true, Vittoria had heard this 
prophecy in a dream thrice repeated. It was that 
dreamed prophecy which had caused her to kiss the 
closed eyes of * Gia Petti.” 

‘l'o kiss the eyelids of a sleeper is an easy deed. 

To kiss the lips of a man without his knowledge is 
easily done, if he be asleep. 

But to kiss the lips of a man, without a deliberate 
purpose to do so, immediately after kissing his closed 
eyelids, seemed to Vittoria a rigid impossibility. 

Yet, with a soul tremulous with a fervent passion 
as pure in its profound instincts as the love of the 
ange!s, aud moved by the law of resistless destiny, 
Vittoria di Sicardoli, in whose ardent nature dwelt 
no conception unworthy of the purest, bent over the 
sleeper and touched her soft, warm lips first to one 
and then to the other of his closed eyes, her beau- 
teous face as red as the rose blussows of her father’s 
cottag.. 

Lei her youth, her innocence, her harmless maiden- 
hood, her secluded rearing and her superstition, plead 
for this second violation of the code of maiden mo- 
desty. 

But old Borrelli was wrong wheu he said to Lord 
Alfrasco: 

“My lord was too impatient. He should have 
waited, and there might have been a third kiss—the 
third on the lips.” 

Not for all the dreams she had dreamed—not to 








save her life from sudden death—would Vittoria have 
given the third kiss—a kiss upon the lips of Gia Petti 
—at the time he had felt those kisses upon his eye- 
lids. 

First, because beyond kissing the closed eyelids 
the maiden modesty of Vittoria, spell-bound as if by 
enchantment though her heart then was, could not 
have gone, 

Second, because the vision had warned her that the 
kiss from her lips to those of her dream-love was not 
to be given purposely by her. 

So, though she had—and to her own weeping 
amazement afterward—pressed two kisses upon the 
closed eyes of “Gia Petti,” she would never have 
given that third kiss of which Borrelli had spoken. 

As Lord Alfrasco has made known, even his own 
quick violence had failed to win for him a kiss from 
Vittoria’s beautiful lips, 

And now in the grotto, although, again driven by 
fate, she had kissed the eyelids of a sleeping young: 
man, whose features were astoundingly like those of 
“ Gia Petti,” and exactly like those of the face she 
had seen in her dreams, she could not give the third 
kiss. 

Because she was Vittoria di Sicardoli. 

Because the third kiss was not to be given but to 
happen. 

Lach of these reasons, ono as potent as the other 
to keep her lips from the lips of the sleeping hunter, 
was iu the soul of Vittoria at that instant. 

Already the fiery blushes of self-outraged modesty 
wero tingling upon her brow and clieek and neck like 
living flame; and again she reached her right hand 
far under the bench, eager to secure the staff and to 
be flying back to make an end of that miserable viper 
cuiled about her vase. 

The third kiss shé could not give. The third kiss, 
the kiss upon the lips, if at all within the bounds of 
possibility, must be an accident, with no purpose on 
her part to give it. 

This third kiss she left to chance, To Vittoria it 
seemed more than a paradox—an impossibility. 

Fate or chance brings many things to be, and the 
third kiss took place thus: : 

“When the blushing girl, impelled by the power 
of her thrice-dreamed vision, touched the soft, warm 
lips first to one and then to the other of the sleeper’s 
closed eyelids, he turned his face from her toward 
the rear of the grotto. 

He did not spring up as “Gia Petti” had, with 
eyes flaming with passion, and furiously clutch at 
the maiden bending over him—a fiend to scare an 
angel—but, sleeping yet, he turned his face from her. 

Then she hastened to grasp the staff with both 
hands, kneeling on both knees, her face turned to- 
ward him as she for an instant rested it, perforce, on 
the bench, hor lips nearly touching his ear. 

At that instant, as sudden as the flutter of a bird’s 
wing, the sleeper turned his face to hers. 

The rich, soft beard swept over her cheek like a 
massive veil of dark brown and glossy gossamer, and 
his lips touched hers. 

She was on her feet in the twinkling of an eye, 
with the staff in her grasp, red as a full-blown 
rose fresh in the morning dew; then as pale as a 
lily of spotless white, trembling, gasping, palpitat- 
ing, quivering in every nerve, terrified, weak in 
every joint; and but for the staff she would have 
sunk down from excess and revulsion of excite- 
ment. 

Her splendid black eyes, dilated with an emo- 
tion like terror, gazed for a moment at the sleeper. 

He was asleep still; and yet, in the spasmodic 
motion she had made in securing the staff, and in 
springing te her feet at tho instant his unconscious 
lips had touched her own, her lips had forcibly 
pressed his without an intention to do so on her 
part. 

Then flashed into her mind, even asif they were 
spoken in her ear by mortal lips, the words she 
had dreamed were uttered by a vision the exact 
image of that sleeping face: 

“When thy lips, without intention touch my 
lips, shall press my lips without my knowledge, 
immediately after thou shalt have kissed my closed 
eyclids—at that instant thy lips shall be resting 
upon the lips of thy future husband.” 

The third kiss—the kiss from Vittoria’s lips 
upon the lips of the sleeper, with no intention on 
her part to give it nor to bring it about — had 
chanced, and the sleeper knew it not! 

The first great and apparently only insurmount- 
able obstacle to the ultimate fuifilment of the 
dream-prophecy existed no more. 

“Oh, holy Mother!” murmured the trembling 
maiden, as she gazed at the sleeper. “Can it be 
that I have thus met him who is to be my hus- 
band? Oh,I was mad—I must have been mad— 
when I kissed handsome and wicked Gia Petti! 
and mad again to have kissed this—oh, is he not 
charmingly, nobly beautiful ?” 





And at that instant the sleeper opened his eyes. 

The eyes were as blue as the deepest azure of the 
clearest Neapolitan sky, and as beautiful. 

The face so charming to Vittoria a momeut before 
became doubly so when the clear and steady light of 
the blue eye beamed suddenly upon her in quiet and 
gentle wonder. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Vittoria, roused to instant exer- 
tion ; and, clinging to the staff, she bounded from 
the sight of the sleeper, vanishing so quickly that 
for a minute and more after she had disappeared he 
was tempted to believe that he had seen an apparition 
and not a living embodiment of transcendent loveli- 
ness. 

Vittoria fled straight into the forest, and in a di- 
rection opposite to that by which she had approached 
the grotto. A dread lest the stranger might pursue 
her had seized on her soul the instant she bounded 
away, as he opened his eyes, and with instinctive 
presence of mind she fled straight into the foliage 
on the right of the grotto, soon after turning to the 
left and making a circuitous run farin the rear of the 
grotto, by which in a few moments she arrived at 
the spot where she had left her vase. 

Since she had left it to obtain the staff not more 
than ten minutes had passed. 

The viper was still coiled about the vase, and at 
sight of Vittoria he again raised his crest, angry 
and menacing. Halting a few feet from the rep- 
tile, she listened for sounds in the direction of the 
grotto, . 

Save the gentle and scarcely audible rustle of the 
forest foliage in the soft morning wind, she could 
hear no sound. 

‘* Perhaps he sank into sleep again,” she thought. 
“j know when I awake father in tho early morn he 
often gazes at me for a moment, theu sinks into a 
fresh slumber, and when he awakes has forgotten 
that his open eyes met mine not long before. Or per- 
haps the stranger is pursuing me io the direction he 
saw me run from the grotto. Oh!” she added, blushi- 
ing with pleasure and shame, het splendid eyes 
sparkling and dilating as she turned them upward: 
“his eyes! his glorious eyes are as blue and as hea- 
venly as yonder sky! Ah! and the touch of uis soft 
bear on my cheek! the contact of our lips! Oh! 
shame upon thee, Vittoria di Sicardoli! what an im- 
modest, unmaidenly act thou hast committed !” 

As she spoke, or rather murmured, these last self- 
rebuking words tears gushed from her eyes and 
streamed over her blushing cheeks. 

“Oh, holy Mother! I knew not what I did! Alas! 
I could not help it!” she aided, letting fall her staff, 
covering her face with her hand in maiden shame and 
contrition, and sinking upon her knees, 

The fall of the staff increased the venomous rage 
of the viper. The heavy iron spike at the end of tho 
staff had struck and bruised the reptile as the weapou 
fell from Vittoria’s hands, 

With a fierce hiss of rage the viper uncoiled 
from the vase and began to glide toward the kneel- 
iug maiden. 

A more dangerous viper, though in human shape, 
was coiling for her harm at the fountain. 

Lord Alfrasco was the viler reptile of the two. 


(To be continued.) 








A LAROE quantity of telograph wiro has been 


shipped for the Ashantee expedition, 
to be cut in the woods on the spot. 

A MAN named Edward Batley, described on the 
charge-sheet of Clerkenwell police-court as manager 
of a certain Newcastle Colliery Company, -havivg 
offices at 125, Great Portland Street, was recently 
fined 107. and costs for selling coals of a sort very 
different from that which they pretended to be. 

Onty A HALYPENNY!~—What have the non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army done that they should 
be denied an equal benefit from the so-called increase 
of pay? By the new warrant, while drummers and 
privates gain a clear three-halfpence per diem, the 
non-commissioned officer benefits to the magnificent 
extent of one halfpeuny a day. 

Aw Eventrut Career.—James Heyes died on the 
28th ult., at Halton View, Appleton, in Widnes, in 
the 89th year of hisage. Within a few weeks of 
his death he could read the smallest print without 
the aid of glasses. He was impressed in 1806, and 
served first on board the ‘‘Elephant,” Captain Dundas, 
next on board the “ Bulwark,” Captain Elphiastone 
Fleming. He was one of a boat's crew that con- 
veyed cannons tothe foot of Matagorda, whilst under 
bombardment, to replace those that were dismounted 
by the fire of the French. He saw the heroiue of 
Matagorda carrying water to the English artillery- 
men. He was under fire at St. Lucar during @ 
demonstration by the boats of the fleet. He was 
also at the capture of a fleet of merchantmen, in the 
Bay of Roses, laden with supplies for the French 
army in Spain. He also served a short time in the 
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West Indies, and came home on furlough in 1811 
and never returned, and as he left 707. of his wages 
behind him he was probably never looked after. 
When impressed he gave the name of John Hughes, 
and served in that name, 

He AGE OF DeER.--Among certain classes of 
Highlanders there is no superstition more prevalent 
than that wkich regards the longevity ot deer; hence 
a Gaelic adage which has been thus translated : 

Thrice the age of a dog is that of a horse; 

Thrice the age 6f a horse is that of a man; 

Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer; 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle; 

Thrice the age of an eagle is that of an oak tree. 

How To Marry.—When a young woman behaves 
to her parents in a manner particularly tender and re- 
spec:{ul, from principle as well as nature, there is 
nothing good and gentle that may not be expected 
from her, in whatever condition she may be placed. 
Were we to advise a friend as to his choice of a wife 
our counsel would be, “ Look out for one distin- 
guished by her attention and sweetness to her pa- 
rents. The fund of worth and affection indicated by 
such behaviour joined to the habits of duty and con- 
sideration thereby contracted, being transferred to 
the married state, will not fail to render her a mild 
and obliging companion. 


EDITH LYLE’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “ Daisy Thornton,” etc., ete. 
—_>—_———. 
CHAPTER XL. 

Ir was late when the young people met at the 
breakfast table, all looking tired aud pale but Alice. 

Neither Julia nor Emma had slept well, and they 
had heard voices long after midnight, and footsteps 
on the piazza and on the gravel walk, and when Julia 
rose at last and looked from her window she was sure 
she saw the shadow of a man standing beliind the 
trees, far down the avenue, and fearing robbers she 
had-locked her door and shut her windows tight. 

Alice, on the contrary, had heard nothing and slept 
very soundly, and was greatly refreshed, and looked 
bright and pretty in her handsome white morning 
dress, with a few lilies of the valley in her hair. She 
was very sweet and tender toward Godfrey, and 
asked, with much concern, why he seemed so quiet 
and listless. Hud he seen burglars too? 

Yes, he knew there had been somebody near the 
house, he said, and so he proposed that they should 
all practise shootiug at a mark after breakfast by 
way of preparing themselves for an assault, 

The idea tvok readily, aud they were soon out be- 
hind the stables firing at an old dead tree, the young 
ladies giving little starts and shrieks at every shot, 
and Julia distinguishing herself by her steady hand 
and sure aim, while Alice affected the utmost agita- 
tion and could only be induced to fire by Godfrey’s 
standing beside her with his hand upon the revolver. 

Gertie was not there, nor had she been visible at 
breakfast. She had a headache, Mrs. Schuyler said, 
when Emma asked for her. 

But Godfrey thought he saw her once at the nur- 
sery window, and soon after that he grew tired of 
firiug, and, telling Mr. Macpherson he would leave 
him to finish the lesson, he sauntered toward the 
house and made his way to the nursery, where Gertie 
sat with little Arthur in her lap, looking pale and lan - 
guid, but smiling brightly upon him as he came in 
and took a seat beside her, pretending to play with 
Arthur, but really studying the girl whom he knew 
now that he loved, and trying to draw her out and see 
if she cared for him. There would be some satisfac- 
tion in that, and life with Alice would be more bear- 
able if he knew Gertie Westbrooke liked him, he 
thought, just as his father came in, looking a little 
surprised at finding his son sitting so very close to 
Gertie that his hands must at times have touched hers 
when he played with his young brother. 

“Godfrey,” Mr. Schuyler said, I want to see you 
for a few moments.” 

“Oertainly, | want to see you too,” Godfrey re- 
plied, as he arose and followed his father to the little 
office in the rear of the house where Mr. Schuyler 
transacted his business. 

Mr, Schuyler did not know exactly what he wished 
to say to his son, and after they were seated there 
ensued a moment’s silence which Godfrey broke by 
saying: 

“* What is it, father? What do you want with me?” 

“Oh, yes, sure, I—I—want to speak of this affair 
—your engagement, you know, and arrange about the 
marriage, and when it will take place. The sooner 
the better, I think, as I do not believe in long en- 
gagements.” 

“But, father, I have not my profession yet,” God- 
frey said, feeling again the cutting pain as he thought 
of being really tied to Alice, with no longer a right 
to think of that sweet face which had looked at him 


through the moonlight and made his heart throb so 
fast. 

“Yes, I know; but you can finish your studies 
after marriage. It is not as if you were poor,” he re- 
plied, and, seeing Godfrey about to speak again, he 
continued: ‘I need not tell you how glad I am of 
this engagement, which I have hoped for so long. 
Alice is a fine girl—a very fine girl; not as hand- 
some, perhaps, as some—that is she has not a pink- 
and-white, dollish face,” he said, as he divined what 
was in Godfrey's mind, and thought, himself, of a 
rare type of beauty, which moved even him at times. 

“No, Miss Creighton is not a beauty—I should 
think not,” Godfrey interrupted, impatiently, where- 
upon Mr. Schuyler brought his eyebrows together, 
and, regarding his son curiously, went on ; 

“Such girls as Alice, I have often noticed, grow 
into fine-looking old ladies; so they have the advan- 
tage in one respect.” 

‘Yes; but who cares or thinks of a good-looking 
old wife ?”’ Godfrey said, petulantly; for something 
in his father’s manner irritated him and made him 
think that Gertie was the doll to whom reference was 
made. 

His father, however, did not seem to notice his 
petulance, and continued : 

“Your uncle Calvert writes me that you looked at 
a house which Alice would like. Did it suit you as 
well?” 

“Yes; I found no fault with it except its size, It 
will cost one fortune to furnish it and another to 
keep it according to Alice’s ideas,” Godfrey answered, 
crisply, seeing, even then, as in a vision, a lovely 
little cottage somew! e» among the hills in the quiet 
country, with just room enough in it for himself and 
one more, and that one, alas! not Alice, 

“ Thirty thousand a year ought to keep almost any 
house ; and that, I believe, is Miss Creighton’s in- 
come,” was Mr. Schuyler’s remark, to which there 
was no reply ; and he continued: “I think we may 
as well secure this house at once.. I will write to 
your uncle Calvert to-day; and, Godfrey, it will suit 
me to have the marriage celebrated soon—say some 
time in the autumn, Shall I call Alice, and see if she 
is willing ?” 

He arose to touch the bell, when Godfrey inter- 
posed, and, grasping his father’s arm, said, quickly: 

“Father, listen to me! My engasement was a 
hasty one, brought about Heaven only knows how, 
and now I will not commit a second blunder by allow- 
ing myself to be driven into a hasty marriage.” 

“Godfrey, my son!”—and now Mr. Schuyler 
roused a littleh—“‘one would think your heart was 
not in this marriage which I desire so much!” 

There was no answer from Godfrey, and his father 
went on: 

“T trust you knew your own mind when you of- 
fered yourself to Alice, and that you have no thought 
of drawing back. Remember that for generations 
a Schuyler has never broken his word; they have all 
been men of honour, and my son must not be the first 
to disgrace us.” 

Godfrey was white now even to his lips, and his 
voice shook as he replied: 

“ You need not fear for me, father ; I shall keep my 
word to Alice. The Schuylers will not be disgraced 
by me. And now, father, one question to you. The 
Schuylers, you say, were all men of honour, and | 
put it to your honour to answer me one thing truly. 
Four years ago last spring when I came home and 
found Gertie Westbrooke gone I was terribly disap- 
pointed, That child—she was one then—had a 
powerful hold on me, and by her purity of principle 
and plain way of speaking to me was doing me un- 
told good, and I wanted to see her again and hear 
what she hadtosay. But she was gone, and so | 
wrote to her and gave the letter to you to post just 
as I would have given you one for Bob, It may seem 
strange that I remember it so distinctly. But I do. 
You were just going out with letters in your hand 
and I gave you that, but never heard from it after- 
wards, After waiting awhile for an answer I wrote 
again from school with a like result, and then when 
I knew she was here I wrote again, and directed to 
your care, Do you know why neither of these let- 
ters ever reached her, for they did not? She told me 
so last night when I asked her why she did not reply 
and be to me the sister I wished her to be.” 

He was looking steadily at his father, whose face 
was whiter than his own and whose eyes were cast 
down as he replied: 

“My son, I have to beg your pardon there. It 
was not an honourable thing todo, though I did it for 
the best. I never sent the letter committed to my 
care, and I wrote to the preceptress, sending her a 
specimen of your writing, and asking her if auy letter 
came to Gertie Westbrooke directed in that hand to 
withhold it from her and post back tome. She did so, 
and when your third aud last arrived I kept it also 
and have them now unopened and unread.” 





“ And truly that vas @ very honourable thing for 





one to do who talks to me of honour! May I ask 
why you did it?” Godfrey said, his young face flush- 
ing and his voice full of anger. 

“T did it, my son, to prevent possible trouble. I 
knew how much you were interested in the girl, and 
I did not wish to have her harmed.” 

* Father!” and Godfrey’s voice rang with surprise 
and scorn. “ You knew me. I am your son, and you 
knew that sooner than dishonour any woman I would 
part with my life; much less then would I harm a 
hair of the head of one who has been to me the 
sweetest thing I ever knew since I first saw her 
yearsago, You had nothing to fear for her. There was 
some other reason. Will you tell me what it was 
honestly ?>—the Schuylers are men of honour you 
know!” 

1 _ this appeal Mr. Schuyler answered, a little 
otly: 

“ Yes, Godfrey, I will tell you the truth. I feared 
an entanglement which might interfere with the 
wish of my life. I knew how beautiful and sweet 
Gertie was just as wellas youdo. But sheis not a 
fitting wife for you, She has neither money, name 
nor friends.” 

“How do you know that? Mary Rogers always 
said she was a lady born,” Godfrey exclaimed, im- 
petuously, and his father replied : 

* When Mary died and the child came here to live 
I took care to inquire into her autecedents, and « rote 
to the firm where her annuity is invested. But they 
could tell me nothing; the business had been done 
by Mrs. Rogers as guardian of the child, and I came 
to regard the big house and the high-born lady as a 
myth. No, Gertie has no friends, no money, no name, 
and I would not see you throw yourself away as you 
might have done had the correspondence been per- 
mitted to goon. Believe me, Godfrey, I acted for the 
best. It was your mother’s dying wish that you 
should marry Alice, aud for her sake, if for no othr, 
you will not break your word,” 

“No, father, I have no intention of breaking my 
word, Iam engaged to Alice, and will marry her in 
time, but if the past could come again I should think 
twice before I made a promise I find so hard to keep ; 
for, father, we will have no more concealments, I 
love Gertio Westbrooke so much that I would rather 
live with her on a crust a day than share with an- 
other all the splendours of the world. _It is no sud- 
den passion either. She has been in my heart con- 
stantly, though absence an silence had dimmed the 
picture a little, and I thought of her always as a 
child. But when I saw her yesterday in the full 
bloom of womanhood, and compared her with Alice 
and my sisters and all the girls I ever saw, | knew 
that for me there was no other woman living, no 
other love that could touch my heart and make it 
throb just as it does now at the mere mention of her, 
I love her better than my life, and love her all the 
more for knowing she is not forme. I have promised 
to marry Alice and shall keep my word unless sho 
releases me by her own free will. But I will not bo 
hurried into matrimony, I will have my profession 
first and keep my freedom a little longer, You need 
not bargain for that house, I shall not need it, I pre- 
sume our conference is ended, and if you will excuse 
me I’ll go where I can breathe ; the atmosphere of 
this room is stifling.” 

He arose precipitately, and, with a bow to his 
father, rushed into the open air, and going to the 
stables bade John saddle Bedouin, his favourite mare 
and pet. 

“Surely, Mr. Godfrey, you will not ride in thig 
dreadful heat, It will kill the mare, She has not 
been much used to exercise lately,” John said, for he 
knew his young master’s partiality for fast and long 
riding, and dreaded the effect on Bedouin, a beauti- 
ful young. chestnut mare with graceful, flowing mane. 

But Godfrey was not in a mood to consider either 
horseflesh or heat. He must do something to work 
off that load weighing so heavily upon his heart, and, 
mounting Bedouin and giving her full rein, he went 
tearing down the avenue at headlong speed and off 
into the country, milo after mile, whilo the peoplo in 
the farmhouses looked curiously after him, wonder- 
ing if it were a case of life or death, or if he were 
some felon escaping from justice. 

On and on he went, knowing nothing of the flecks 
of white foam gathering all over Bedouin’s body, and 
knowing nothing how far or how fast he was riding, 
or that he had turned and was going toward home, 
until, of a sudden, the poor beast began to reel, and 
with a few plunges came heavily to the ground just 
before the door of Mrs, Vandeusenhisen. In a trice 
the good woman was at his side, followed by the twins, 
whose interest in the struggling steed was greater 
than in the young man picking himself up and rub- 
bing his bruised knee. 

“ Poor Bedouin. I’m afraid it’s all over with you,” 
Godfrey said as he knelt by the dying brute, whom he 
tenderly caressed aud who seemed te understand him, 
“ Poor Bedouin, poor ;e*. I did not mean to kill you. 
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Iam so sorry. Poor little lady,” he kept repeating 
as he held the horse’s head on his arm and gazed into 
the dying eyes where there was almost a human look 
of love and pardon as the noble beast expired. 

“ He’s gone, sure,” came from one of the twins as 
the horse ceased to breathe and Godfrey bent to undo 
the fastenings of the saddle. 

“Whit is it? 
that you? What is the matter?” was spoken in a 
voice which made Godfrey start, and turning round 
he saw Gertie in the doorway, 

She had been sitting with old Mrs. Vandeusenhi- 
seu, who'was ill, and hearing the noise outside had 
come to see what was the matter, 

“Are you hurt? Whatisit? Oh, Godfrey, Bed- 

is dead! What have you been doing? she 
, with tears in her eyes and reproach in her 

“ Boen exorcizing the demon within me, and believe 
I’ve succeeded in casting it out, but at the cost of 
Beddy’s life. Poor Beddy! I hope she’s gone where 
she'll have nothing to do but eat clover and kick up 
her heels,” Godfrey answered, playfully, trying to 
make light of it, though in truth his heart was very 
heavy as he removed the saddle and bridle and, 
calling to some men working on the road at a little 
distance, made arrangements with them for burying 
his horse. 

Then turning to Gertie he said: 

: ) at your service now if you are ready to go 
hone. It must be near dinner time.” 

So the two walked slowly down the street and up 
the lony avenue to the groupof girls, who, in their 
airy evening dresses, stood watching them as they 
came, 

“ Where have you been this scorching afternoon 2” 
Alice asked, with a cloud upon her face. 


**{ hove been to read to old Mrs. Vandeusenhisen. 
I ¢> there almost every day,” Gertie replied, as she 
\ julctly into the house and up to her room to 


dress tor dinner. 

** And you have been reading to old Mrs. Van too ?” 
Alice asked of Godfrey, who replied by telling her 
what had happened to Bedouin. 

“The weather was too hot and I rode: too fast,” he 
said. “John warned me of the danger, but I did not 
listen, and now Bedouin is dead and I am eighty 
pon mit of pocket, with a reputation for crueity as 
well, vo doutt.” 

“But are you hurt, Godfrey? Oh, I’m afraid you 
are,” Alice cried, clinging to him with a pretty affec- 
tation of concern, which, if the “denron had not been 
exoreized,” would have disgusted and made him 
angry, but whrici in his present mood he was inclined 
to humour and langh at. 

Iie had made up his‘mind to make the best of his 
situation and bear the burden bravely. Alice was his 
betrothed, and had a right to cling to him and be 
anxious if she chose, and he let her do it, and even 
wound his arm around her as he assured her of his 
perfect safety, 

“Now, then, you must let me go and dress for 
dinner,” he said, as the bell rang out its summons, 
and breaking away from her he ran up to his room, 
where he bathed his burning face and hands and said 
to himself, as he looked in the gluss and saw how 
pale he was: 

“ T's a hard thing, old fellow, but you will have to 
pull through. No Schuyler ever yet broke his 
word.” 

He was very attentive to Alice that night, while 
in her delight at his attentions she forgave Gertie for 
walking with him from Mrs. Vandeusenhisen’s, 
though, thanks to some invidious remark from Julia, 
the germ of jealousy was planted in her mind, and 
she resolved to keep a elose watch of the girl, who, 
with blanched cheeks and throbbing pulse, was at 
that very hour listening to what very nearly cou- 
corued the little heiress of thirty thousand @ year. 

(To be continued.) 








THE 
DEATH SHADOW OF THE MIAMI. 
—_——_ 
CHAPTER V. 
Seemiug devotion doth but gild the knave 
That's neither faithful, honest, just, nor brave. 
Waller. 

Wrru every step onward it grew lighter in the 
forest, although the leaden sky hung heavy above 
the tre ‘taps. 

In spite of this sign of an impending storm they 
saw others which led them to think that it was yet a 
long way off. 

At length the day was fairly nshered in, and there 
was no difficulty in following the trail. Plainly it 

ched out before them, leading away in the direc 
tion of the Miami village, which was some ten miles 
from the spot where the trail had crossed the 











Is any one hurt? Oh, Godfrey, is | 
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There was plenty of time for them to accomplish 
the distance before noon, if they were so minded, at 
the rate they were going. 

Had the scout been sure that the renegade had 
taken his captive to the village he would have gone 
on more leisurely, for he knew well that there had 
been plenty of time to reach it, and consequently 
no probability of being able to come up with 
them. 

But, although the trail led in that direction, he 
did not believe that the renegade had taken Ruth 
there, for the reasons which he had already given to 
Harry. 

In some places it seemed that Litch had taken 
pains to hide his trail as far as possible; but in no 
instance did he:succeed for more than a few minutes. 
The sharp eyes of the scout picked it out again, aud 
they went onward with only slight delays. 

No adventure worth narrating occurred to them as 
they hurrie? onward. ‘ 

A couple of times they crossed a fresh Indian trail, 
but as the tracks led in the general direction of the 
villaze the signs gave them no uneasiness. They 
might have been made by hunting parties, or some 
of those who had escaped the fate of their companions 
beyond the river, Whichever they were did not 
concern our friends so long as they gave them no 
trouble. 

Onward and still onward they kept, and at:last the 
seout, pausing, aunounced to Marry two things. One 
was that the lrour of noon was nigh at hand, aud the 
other that he was hungry and that he was not guing 
another step until he had had something to refresh 
the inner man. 

“ But are we not near the village?” asked Harry, 
anxiously. 

“From the lay of the land I shoald say it was a 
good two miles away,” answered Luke. 

“ But we shall lose time if we stop here; and, be- 
sides, will it not be risky kindling a fire so near to 
the enemy ?” 

“ We've got time enough, youngster. We can’t 
do any more than to find out the whereabouts of the 
gal until night comes. I ain’t one of those chaps 
that can live on air, although I can go some time 
without eating when there’s need of it. ‘I'ere is no 
telling when we shall get a chance again, so I go in 
for improving this. Do you kindle a fire in this hollow 
here, and I'll bring you in something to roastin a 
few minutes.” 

“ You are nat going to discharge your rifle here, I 
hope ?” said Harry, apprehensively. 

“T didn’t sav I was, youngster. There’s ways to 
get game beside taking it with a bullet. You mind the 
fire, and ’H soon have something to roast on it, 
without making much of a hubbub either.” 

Seeing that the scoat was determined upon a meal, 
Harry made no more objections, but set at once about 
the task before him, while Luke disappeared over the 
brow of the hill. 

He was not gone long, and, by the time the fire 
was burning brightly, he came back bearing a rabbit 
in his hand, which he had slain with a stone as easily 
as he could have done with his rifle, 

To prepare it for the fire was the work of only ia 
few moments, and soon it was resting thereon and 
sending forth a savoury smell, which was grateful to 
them both, as neither had tasted food for tweuty-four 
honrs. 

Under the careful superintendence of the scont 
it was done toa turn, and, after allowing it a proper 
time to cool, they fell to and devoured it with a relish 
such as only one knows who has gone long without 
food and kept up hard manual exertion all the 
trme. 

The last mouthful was picked from the bones, aud 
Harry had risen’ to his feet, when, casting a glance 
upward to the summit of the slight eminence before 
them, he beheld the form of a savage glide behiud 
the trunk of a large tree which was standing 
there. 

“ What is it?” demanded Luke, who chanced at 
that moment to have his eyes fixed upon the face’ of 
his companion and saw that he had discovered some- 
thing which had caused Irim to start. 

“There is @ savage up there watching’ us,” he 
answered, 

“ Where ?” exclaimed the scout, springing to his 
feet and grasping his rifle, which was leaning against 
a tree beside him, 

Harry pointed to the tree behind which he had dis- 
appeared. 

“Then he has:seen us,” said Luke, 

“Of course he has. Most likely the smoke from 
our fire attracted his attention first.” 

“ He ought to have an ounce of lead pnt throuch 
him,” said the scout, “ but I don’t liketo do it so near 
as we are to the hive of the redskins. I’m afraid it 
would bring a swarm of ’em down upon us.” 

“I'm afraid sotoo. I feltas thomgh we should not 
have stopped here. Bot what shall we do? No 











doubt, from his shelter up there, he’s watching al 
our movements.” 

“ We must get rid of him some way—put him off 
his guard, and off the scent if we can.” 

“ But how can we do it 2?” 

“ By making him believe that we are ona hunt for 
game instead of human beings.” 

“J don’t see how that can be done.” 

“ We must leave the trail here aud start off in an- 
other direction.” 

“ But can we find it again?” 

“ Yos, easily enough after we've got rid of him, 
We must try it, any way. It will never do for us to 
let him deg.our steps along the trail. We've got to 
get clear of him somehow. If he means to follow us 
\’ll find some way to send him under without making 
too big a fuss about it. Come onuow. We'll leave 
here, and try and make him think we've not seen 
him. But we’ll keep one eye open upon his motions 
though.” 

Quietly they left the spot, apparently as uncon- 
cerned as though they knew not an enemy was 
near. 

Leaving the trail upon their left hand, they went 
on at an ordinary pace, as though pursuit of game 
was their only object. 

Not a hundred rods had they gone, however, be- 
fore they became aware that the savage was follow- 
ing them. 

Still they used every precaution to make him think 
that they were not aware of this fact. 

A half-mile was gone over, and still he followed 
them like a shadow, 

Evidently ‘there was little prospect that they 
would be able to shake him off in tuis way. Some 
other means must be devised to get rid of his unwel- 
come presence. Every step they were taking now 
was carrying them away from the object of their 
search. 

“He’s got to go under,” exclaimed tho scout, at 
length. “I’ve thought so all the time. he quickest 
and surest way is to put @ bullef through him, but 
that won’t do. There mustu’t be much noise made 
about the job. When we get out of sight of him 
again for a minute we'll lay a trap for him to fall 
into that I think will be a sure thing.” 

In a few words he confided to Harry what his 
plan was, and an opportunity was soon afforded for 
him to try it. 

At the bottom of a sharp hill thoy were for a 
minute out of sight of the savage. 

Bidding Harry keep on at the same pace they had 
been going, for a few rods, he crouched himse!f be- 
hind the trunk of a large tree near which they had 
passed, which completely concealed him from any 
one coming along their trail. 

Here he waited for the coming of the savage, whom 
he lad made up his miud should follow them no 
farther. 

He had hardly stood there two minutes when he 
heard the light footsteps of the savage approaching 
the spot. 

Clubbing his rifle, the scout stood holding it-ready 
for instant use. 

Nearer and nearer came the savage, and at last ho 
was abreast the tree, 

Moving on a few feet, he suddenly paused, and, 
bending down, appeared to be closely scrutinizing tho 
trail. Evidently he had a suspicion that one fuot- 
print was missing. 

This was the scout’s opportunity, and quick as 
thought he improved it. 

With footsteps so light that not a dry leaf was 
rustled by them, he stepped from behind the tree to- 
wards his intended victim, 

Swinging his rifle above his head, he made ready 
to deal a deadly blow. 

At that very instant the savage glanced round and 
saw hisdanger; but it was too late for him to escape 
it. The breach of Luke’s rifle wa3 even then descend- 
ing, and in an instant’s time it fell upen its intended 
mark, 

The blow was one that would have felled an ox, 
and the redskin went down to the earth with his 
skull crashed. 

His body quivered for an instant, and then all sign 
of life was gone. 

“That’s another blow for vengeance,” muttered 
the scout, in a tone of triumph. “It won’t take long 
at this ratefor mo to make my oath good.” 

He gave a loud whistle, which was the signal 
agrerd upon between him and Harry, and in a few 
moments the latter came hurrying back to the 
spot. 

A glance at the dead savage lying at the feet 
of the scout told him how well his }lin had euce 
ceeded. 

“ You had better take his tomahawk and knife,” 
said Luke. “You've lost your weapons, and they 
are better than none at all,” 

“ You meant to make sure of him,” said Harry, 
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with a shudder, as he obeyed these directions, “ The 
blow you gave him was more than double that which 
was needed to do the work,” 

“T don’t like to leave anything half done,” an- 
swered Luke. “’Tain’t my way. When you're doing 
anything do it well, is my motto. Butcome on. Don’t 
let us lose no more time here. We must get on to 
the trail agsin as soon as we can. We must track 
the wolf who has carried off the lamb to his den afore 
the night comes again, and there’s no telling how far 
we sliall have to go. I wish that it was Justin Litch 
that laid there instead of this redskin. But it ain’t, 
and wishing won’t make it so.” 

‘‘T wish so too, and that Rath was safe with us. 
But, as you sey, don’t let us stay here any longer. 
Every moment seems an age to me when I think of 
the terrible danger she is in.” 

They patsed not for farther words, but turned back 
and hurried alowg toward the point where they had 
parted from the trail. 

They sooa struck it, and again pushed forward, 

determined to make no more pauses if they could help 
it until they Bead discovered the refteat of the rene- 
gade. 
” For something Hike @ mile more the trail led on to- 
ward the village of the Miamis, and then, just as Luke 
had be gu ) to think that dustin Liteh had carried Rath 
there afterall, he fownd thet his first surmises were 
correct, forthe trail turned abruptly to the northward, 
as though * were the intention of the rewegade to 
avoid the Village; 6r else, as the scout more then 
half suspeéted fot feasons already given, he Was 
taking lis captive to some hiding-pleco which he 
thought was #rown to Nimmself alone, 

The scout péimted out to Harry the direction in 
which the villugé lay and the new course apparently 
taken by the ufwilpded be felt that) Luke bad stated 
the truth of the cisevwt theewtse, 

“We mast movesaationdl yew, E sitppose?” he 
said. “At any time woate Hable tovome upon Afin 
or somo of the redskia# belongiug t> the village,” 

“You are right, boy. We have got to keep beth 
eyes and ears open. It’s a ticklish game Wo are play- 
iug,and wo don’t hold many of the wiuning cards. 
But what we lack in ’em we've got tomake up some 

other way. If Justin Litch is the cunning villain I 
think he is he’ll watch well for danger. He must 
think that somebody will follow him, and so will be 
on the look-out.” 


* It seems strange to me that no one from the settle-' 


ment has gone in pursuit, 
been missed long ago.”’ 

“Tt ain't every one of them that can follow a trail 
so ts not to stray from it, It ain’t been an easy job 
for you and I to do so, used a8 we are to the work. 
But | believe, after all, that we shall be a match for 
Justin Liteh. * Let us go on and find out what sort of 
4 hote this trail rams into as svon as we can,” 

They knew that they were on the enemy's ground 
now, and that it behoved them to be cautious, and 
therefore took up tlre new trail in silence, with all 
their faculties.on the alert. A blunder or mistake 
might rain all, Not only their own lives.and liberty 
were at stake but a terrible ddom was Ruth’s if they 
failed. 

A half-mile farther on and the trail turned still 
more to the left. Evidently the renegade wished to 
give the village a still wider berth, 

For some little time they had seen, whenever an 
opening was afforded them through the trees, a high 
blaff rising before them, crowned with a mass of 
brokew rocks, 

The trail now turned again, so‘ as to lead directly 
toward this. 

Arrived at last to within something like thirty 
yards of its foot the scout exclaimed, in a low tone: 

“ There’s where he’s hidden her, youngster. Some- 
where among them rocks the wolf has his den,” 

Harry gazed up at the mass of rocks and bushes 
towering above them as though he were trying to 
single out the spot where Ruth was hidden away. 
But there was no clue to guide him in his search, 50 
he turned Iris gaze to the face of his companion. 

“So you are sure they are in there?” 

* Almost ; but we can soon find out. If the frail 
goes no farther of course this is the spot. It won’t 
take us a great while to go clean round this place, 
aud as it is no use to keep on the trail any longer we 
will leave it here. If we want to take it again when 
it begins to grow dark we shall know where to find 
it. Follow me and be careful. I’m going to make 
sure whether it goes any farther or not. If we can 
go round tlie hill aud come to this place again with- 
out hitting upon it of course it stops here.’ 

Leaving the trail, they struck off to the right and 
slowly and carefully made their way along. It was 
a gloomy spot, and a silence like that of déath brooded 
around, ‘I'he stotm which had threatened since the 
evening before bad net broke*yet, and the clouds 
which hung so low as to almost touch the snmmit of 
the rocks added to tho dreariness of the scene, 


Hier absence must have 





Carefully examining the ground as they went, and 
keenly alert to anything which might afford them a 
clue, they passed on, and in less than balf an hour's 
time were close upon the spot where tiiey had left the 
trail. No signs of it had they found in their search, 
which demonstrated beyond # doubt that Justin 
Litch ara Ruth Lee were somewhere in the vicinity. 

To find tke spot where they were hidden, without 
revealing themselves to thé rewegade, was now the 
matter they had in hand. 

This they knew would be no slight task for them 
to perform, yet they must, if possible, find a clue be- 
fore daylight was gone, 

In seeking for this they would necessarily expose 
themselves to any one Who might be on the look-out 
for unwelcome visitors. Still they must run the risk 
if they hoped to succoat Rath and give the renegade 
his just deserts, 

With the utmost caution they approached the trail 
again, and then slowly moved forward along toward 
the base of the hill, doimg flieir best to keep wider 
cover of the thick foliage, 6@ that there would be less 
chance of their being observed by Justin Liteh, in 
ease he should be on the look-out at some point high 
up among the rocks Watehiag for danger. 

A thick growth coveted the ground at this point, 
and in some places the undergrowth was so tangled 
that it was all they Gowld do to force theit way 
through it. 

Siowly they made their way along, and were get- 
ting well up toward the foot of thecliff, when stddetily 
Like pattsed and uttered a low, warning signal. 

“ What is it?” demanded Harry, in a low tone. 

“Hush! ‘Phere i¢ sonie ote #head of us. Haven't 
you heard the totes of the whip-poor-will once or 
twice Within « few minutes?” 

* Yes; and wondered af it, while it is so light as it 


Ww 


is now. 

“It ait"t a bird, youngster, Bat it is sometiody that 
can make & sound mighty like one,” 

“How do you kaw that a bird didn’t make it? I 
could have sworn that it come from the throat of one, 
and nothitig elee” 

“ Decakee there edie ati-dnswer from the rocks 
up there. Keep quiet now, and see if I’m not right.” 

‘This conversation had been carried on in a tone 
that was little above a whisper, and now thoy stood 
in silent expectancy. 

For the space of a minute there was a profound si- 
lence, and then the notes of the whip-poor-will 
rose from a point only a few yards in advance of 
them. 

Good as the imitation was they were now positive 
that it never came from the throat of a bird. 

If any more proof was needed they had it a moment 
after. 

An answering cry came from the side of the hill, 
so clumsily in imitation that it was impossible for 
any one to be deceived by it. 

“A crow may as weil attempt to sing, Justin 
Litch,” whispered the scout. 

“Do you think that was him?” asked Harry, 
eagerly. 

“*Tam gure of it. Somebody has come to pay 
him a visit, and we must find out who it is and 
what he’s up to, if we ean. Follow me close, and, 
as you hope to save the gal, make no noise. The 
rattle of a leaf or the snapping of a. twig may be- 
tray us,” 

“ Have no fears. I will go as softly as if walking 
on air.” 

With the greatest caution they crept forward 
towards the spot whence the nearest signal had 
come, 

Once more it was repeated and answered, and then 
all was still. 

Cautiously they moved onward. 

A falling snow-flake would have made as much 
sound among the dead leaves that strewed the ground 
es did their footsteps. 

‘hey were close upon the spot before their search- 
ing gaze found that for which they sought. 

Sianding by the trunk of a large tree was a young 
Indian woman. 

As motionless as though made of stone she 
stood there with her eyes fixed upon the hillside 
above her. 

Tall, and as straight as an arrow, and clad in gar- 
ments that denoted her rank in the tribe, she might 
have been taken as a model of her race, so graceful 
was her shape. Although they had not seen her 
face, they knew from her attitude and the motionless 
manner in which she stood that some strong emotion 
pervaded her entire being. 

Neither of them was long in surmising the truth 
—it was the Indian wife of Justin Litch, 

Once Luke had seen her, aud often he had heard of 
her beauty. 

More than one young warrior had sought her fora 
wife, but she had passed them all by for the white re- 
negade who had won her heart. 








Among the tribe she had been called the Morning 
Star, so bright and beautiful she was. 

All the spirit of her racc dwelt iu her bosom, and 
‘he old warriors oiten said among themselves that 
had she been a man sho would have made the bravest 
chief that the tribe had ever known. 

The old chief, Big Eli, her father, doted upon her, 
for she was his only child, aud it was said that, girl 
though she was, he often sought counsel from her. 

He had wished that she might wed a great chief 
who would rule wisely over the tribe, and it was 
some time before he would give his consent for her 
to wed with the renegade. 

Bat the cunning of Justin Litch, and his professed 
hatred of his own race, after a time had its effect, and 
the chief gave his couseut to the uuion. 

More than once since that timo had Big Elk re- 
pented having done so, but it was too late to mend 
the matter now, and nothing remained for him butto 
46 the best he could with his son-in-law, whom as 
the days and months wore on he learned to dislike 
aud distrust more and more. 

But Morning Star still clang to him, and, if sho saw 
anything she disliked in him, she had thus far very 
wisely kept it to herself, knowing that to bruit it 
abroad among the tribe would do no good, but rather 
make things worse, 

Such was the situation of the Indian girl, whom 
our friends gazed wpon as she stood before them, little 
thinking that he witom her race had named the Deatin 
Shadow was watching her with the closest attention, 

Had she but known tliis it might have been that 
thé feeling which filled het heart would have changed 
to fear ad dread. 

No name was so much feared in the tribe as his, fore 
had been such a scourge to them. And well it might 
be, for the number among them who liad fallen by his 
Rand might have been coanted by scores. 

Moving tot evert a mitselo, and almost holding their 
breath for feat of beine diséovered, our friends waited 
for tHe coming of hint whom they knew could be nove 
other than Justin Litéh. 

A suspicion of the Indian girl’s errand hero had 
already Oeeurted to them. In some way she had 
learned of the presence of Ruth Lee. 

Possibly some of the savages who had accom- 
panied the renegade the day previous had returned to 
the village and made known to her the errand on 
which he had gone, and which with their aid he had 
succvssfully accomplished, 

Ina few minutes steps were heard approaching 
the spot where the Indian girl stood, and Justin Litch 
emerged from the tangled thicket aud confronted her. 

He was a man not far from forty years of age, tall 
and strongly built, and had it not been for an evil look 
that at all times haunted his face he would have been 
pronounced handsome. 

The time had doubtless been when he was so, but 
it was before his soul had been so blackened with 
crime as if was now. 

His garb consisted of a complete Indian outfit, 
gayly ornamented, all of wiiich had been the handi- 
work of the woman standing before him. 

At the first glance Harry knew that the Lees, 
mother and daughter, had not been mistaken in his 
identity. From the description they had given him 
he knew that it was their olden enemy, Hiram Bailey, 
who stood before him. As they had suspected, the 
name of Justin Lite!: was an assumed one, 

There was no doubt in kis mind but what ho saw 
the murderer of Ituth’s father before him. ‘l'o gratify 
his passions and hatred he had also stolen the daughe 
ter away from her home, : 

The sight of him so wrought upon Harry’s feelings 
that it was all he could do to prevent himself from 
springing forward and grappling to the death with 
the villain. Had Luke’s rifle but been in his hand 
nothing would have restrained him from sending o 
bullet through the renegade’s brain. 

As though he divined what was passing in the 
mind of his companion, the scout uttered a waruing 
whisper, which had the effect of bringing him to his 
sonses, and he stood like @ statue gazing on tho 
scene that was being enacted before him. 

At the first glance which Justin Litch—for so we 
shall continue to call him—gave Morning Star he 
knew that something was coming, and his guilty heart 
told him at once the cause, 

In some way she had learned that he had brought 
a woman of his own race to the hiding-place he had 
among the rocks, the secret of which she did not 
eveu know. He had not shared it with her, although 
she had learned something of its whereabouts, 

He wanted a spot where he could hide himself 
away from the fury of the tribe in oase he should 
ever find it convenient to do so. Therefore he had 
forbade her ever seeking to find it out; and she, 
trusting in him, had never sought to do so. 

if she had need of him while he was in his lonely 
abode she was to come and make the signal which she 
had given. 
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This much had he trusted her with and no more. 
She knew nothing more in relation to the entrance 
to his hiding-place than did the scout and his com- 
vanion, 

All the scorn and anger which she felt in her heart 
was depicted upon her countenance as she confronted 
him while he said: 

“Why has the Morning Star sought the home of 
her paleface husband? Is it because he has been so 
long from her that she is impatient to look upon his 
face ?” 

“It would have been well for the daughter of the 
chief if she had never looked upon the face of the 
white man. His skin may be the colour of the earth 
in winter, but his heart is as black as the sky when 
the thunder sounds and the red lightning plays among 
the clouds,” 

** Why does Morning Star talk thus to the pale- 
face? What has he done that has changed her love 
to hate?” 

“Let the paleface ask of his own wicked heart. 
It will tell him better than the Indian girl can 
do.” 

“* The heart of the paleface tells him nothing. He 
cannot see where he has done amiss that Morning 
Star should come to him with angry words anda 
frown on her face.” 

“The palefaces are all false. Their words are 
crooked and they are not to be trusted. The one to 
whom Morning Star gave her heart is no better than 
the others. Let him tell her why he has brought a 
maiden of his own race to his secret hiding-place 
among the rocks, where he would never let the foot 
of the Indian girl step.” 

“Why does Morning Star think so? Who is it 
that has told this to her ears?” said the renegade, 
boldly, 

The eyes of the Indian girl flashed fire, and a look 
of unutterable scorn shone upon her face. 

“ Did Morning Star not say that the heart of the 
paleface was black, and that his words were crooked ? 
Would he know who it was that told the truth to her 
ears? It was oneof the warriors that went with 
him and stole her from her home for him.” 

“Springing Panther told her then. It was he that 
wanted her in his lodge. Will Morning Star believe 
what he speaks of her husband ?” 

“Springing Panther’s words are straight ones. 
Where are the warriors who went with him? Ask 
the Death Shadow, who slew them while they were 
doing the bidding of the paleface.” 

“I know not where they are,” answered the rene- 
gade, evasively. 


“Those are more crooked words. The Death 
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Shadow has slain them. But Morning Star has other 
ways of knowing. Her eyes are sharp, and she 
knows how to read a trail. She has seen the 
track of the paleface maiden which she left behind 
when she came here. She is hidden up yonder among 
the rocks, and Morning Star will find her and take 
her life.” 

Evidently, with this exhibition of proof which she 
possessed, the renegade saw that it was no use to try 
and deceive her farther as to the presence of Ruth in 
his hiding-place. There was a look for a moment 
upon his face which told as plainly as words that he 
was tempted to take her life then and there, and so 
rid himself of her for ever. Bat the look was gone 
again in an instant, as though he had made up his 
mind that this would be a dangerous game for him to 
play. Morning Star was a favourite with all the 
tribe, in spite of the dissatisfaction that was felt in 
the choice she had made of a husband, and he knew 
weil that if he harmed her, and it was laid to his 
door, that they would most fearfully avenge her. It 
would doom him toa death that their utmost cruelty 
could devise. 

Although the Indian girl had not failed to read 
what was passing in his mind she stood undauntedly 
before him. 

**Let the Morning Star listen, and she shall know 
all,” said the villain,«with what he intended should 
be a smile upon his face. “ Her paleface husband 
has been speaking crooked words to her. The white 
maiden is hidden away in the cliffs up yonder, where 
he has vever allowed the feet of his Indian bride to 
come.” 

“The paleface has done well to tell Morning Star 
that which she knew before,” said the girl, contemp- 
tuously. “Let him rather tell her why itis that he 
has carried the maiden there, If he is tired of his 
Indian bride let him say so at once.” 

“ Morning Star knows better than that. 
her as he does his life.” 

As he said this he reached out his hand as though 
he would take her own in his clasp, but she drew it 
hastily back. 

“ Morning Star is not a child,” she said. “She 
knows now that she stands in the way of his new love, 
But let him speak more crooked words if he will, Let 
him tell why it is that he has brought the paleface 
maiden lere.” 

“ Let the Indian girl listen and she shall hear. It 
is the truth he will speak to her ears, if she will 
but believe it.” 

He looked her in the face to see how this statement 
_— received, but there was no change perceptible 
there, 
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Then he went on ¢ 

“Many moons ago the paleface fled away from 
those of his own race, and took up his home with the 
red men. He could not stay, for his life was in dan- 
ger, and so he had to hide himself away in the forest. 
It was this same white maiden’s father that drove him 
away, and he swore that the time would come when 
he would have vengeance for it. It has come in part. 
Not many moons ago he slew his enemy with his 
own hand while he was abroad in the forest. He 
knew who it was that took his life and that was a joy 
to Morning Star’s brave.” 

As the villain made this confession Harry gave ® 
start, while Luke played involuntarily with the trig- 
ger of his rifle. He was tempted to send a bullet 
through him there, but he resisted the inclination— 
the time had not yet come. Through him they must 
get a clue to the spot where Ruth was hidden ; and, 
besides, they knew not how many savages the report 
of the rifle might bring down upon them. 

Justin Litch went on : 

“ But that was not all I wanted. I still wished for 
farther vengeance upon those that bore his name. I 
heard that a young hunter was soon to make his 
daughter his wife, and to fill my cup of vengeance I 
determined to get herintomy hands, SolI laid my 
plans, and-they worked well. Yesterday the warriors 
stole her away for me, and now she is safe up there, 
in ray power to do with her as I will, Now the Morn- 
ing Star knows why it is that the white maiden is 
here.” 

“ The Indian girl has heard the words of the pale- 
face, and she will believe what she chooses. If it 
was vengeance that he warted why did he not take 
her life and bring her scalp to his lodge?” 

“Because he wished her to be offered as a sacrifice 
when the harvest feast of the tribe came.” 

“ Then he should have brought her to the prison 
lodge, so that the death council could have doomed 
her to the stake,” 

‘To that place she shall goon the morrow. Let 
the Morning Star go back to her lodge and be tor- 
mented with no fear of her paleface husband. lis 
heart is hers, and hers alone, To-night the white 
maiden sleeps where he has placed her, aud wlien the 
morning comes he will care not how soon the flames 
spring up about her.” 

To Luke and Harry it seemed impossible that the 
Indian maiden would be content with this explana- 
tion and promise, yet she appeared to be. For a few 
moments longer they conversed together inan amiable 
manner, aud then parted, apparently as good friends 
as they had ever been. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHIFTING SANDS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Elgiva; or, the Gipsy’s Curse,” “The Snapt 
Link,” “ The Lost Coronet,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
Comes the father of the rains 
From his caves in the uttermost west? 
Comés he in darkness aud storms, 
When the b!ast is loud, 
When the waters fill 
The traveller’s tread in the sands ? 

Ernest Belfort had experienced many a sharp 
pang of remorse and bitter regret for the high 
position and the brilliant career he had so clouded, 
if not absolutely lost, by his own rash folly. But 
perhaps the most aggravated of these distresses 
sank into nothingness at the moment when Cora’s 
exquisite figure disappeared from the very farthest 
point of view that he could command. 

“Cora, Cora!” he exclaimed, in a kind of shrill, 
despairing wail, that spoke of deep, sharp agony far 
more than the most superlative expressions of dis- 
tress, “come back!—come back! Let us rather 
die together than endure this misery.” 

But Rupert scornfully checked the involuntary 
danger thus incurred. 

* Peace!” he said, “ peace, my lord. Do not 
prove yourself to be a puling craven, uworthy of a 
woman’s love or esteem. Miss St. Croix has risked 
enough for you ; surely you do not desire her entire 
ruin. 

Lord Belfort was subdued by grief and pain and 
exhaustion, or he might have punished the insolent 
intruder between himself, his fortunes, and loves and 
hates, as he deserved. As it was he gave him a 
withering look of contemptuous disdain. 

“Tam not accountable to you for my actions or 
wishes,” he replied, “ and, if I understood Miss St. 
Croix aright, she did not acknowledge any authority 
of yours in that respect, She made a bargain with you 
whieh, as an honest man, youare bound to keep. That 
is all which need pass between us in my opinion.” 

Rupert laughed scornfully in his turn. 

*‘Oh, yes—I understand your meaning, my lord. 
You have a handle to your vame that ought to give 
youaright to trample me under foot, and to con- 
sider myself as only too highly psidif I have the 
great felicity aud satisfaction of saving your noble 
head from the scaffold. But I am vulgar enough to 
think differently. I feel that you have done me a 
foul wroug, and that you will owe me a deep obliga- 
tion if I pass it over and conduct you to safety.” 

“‘And pray what injury can I have done you, 
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whom I never even saw till half an hour ago?’ said 
Ernest, in utter surprise. ‘ You must have lost your 
brain to ever imagine such a wild fancy,” he went 
on, “ though were it so I would willingly make con- 
fession and amends.” 

* You cannot—it is beyond your power,” returned 
the young man, bitterly. “ You cannot give me back 
my faith inone whom [ once believed generous and 
good and true;‘you cannot bring back to life the 
man who alone could have satisfied any lingering 
doubt as to her mercenary ambition. She is astray 
waif in the world, She has lost every friend, every 
good and womanly instinct and habit, and you are 
the cause. Even now you wish to complete your 
work—to ruin her fame, perhaps risk her life. What 
have you to say that I should not leave you to 
perish, or hurl you from this heigl:t, from which no 
one could fall and live ?” 

Lord Belfort looked unflinchingly at him. 

“You dare not,” he said. * The very curse she 
invoked would rest on you if youdid. My life is not 
so bright or promising for me to shrink from death, 
and yet I know that you would gladly change places 
with me were you tempted to commit such a crime.” 

Rupert gave a slight recoil from the position he had 
taken up. 

“There issome manliness in you yet, I see,” he 
rejoined. “Cora was not utterly debased when she 
saved you from a sliameful death, Now I am more 
content to try and put you in more comfortable 
quarters, though I would make one condition before 

set to work—‘Are you willing to promise 
not to make love, either honourably or the reverse, to 
Cora St. Croix when you are once free from this 
great danger ?” 

** No; a thousand times no!” was the firm reply. 
“*T would die first.” 

“Then you pretend to love her ?” was Rupert’s un- 
easy question. 

“You do not,” said Ernest, scornfully, “or you 
could never have dared to doubt her truth, nor would 
you have left her to a cold, dangerous world. She 
would grace a coronet—that peerless girl—and, 
had I the least hope of winning her, it should 
be my first act of freedom to place it at her feet.” 

“ With very little doubt that she would accept it, 
and no regard to former ties or notions of honour,” 
returned Rupert, bitterly. ‘I compreheud it all, 
my lord. However, I know that it is about as im- 
possible as that I should marry the bride whom you 
have despised and refused.” 

* And who is that, would ask?” said Lord Bel- 
fort, half scornfully, half in surprise. 

“Tf you do not know without names being men- 





tioned you are even more worthless than | believed,” 
was the retort. ‘ But, come, this is all idle waste of 
time. Weare enemies, and, like the foes chained to- 
gother asa punishment, we must even hang together 
as friends till the bond is broken and we are at 
liberty to hate each other to the very death. Come, 
are you ready? Dare you trust yourself to my 
mercy ?” 

“ To your honour and Weaven’s protectionI dare,” 
said the young nobleman, firmly. “ Life is dear to 
all, but I should pity yours if you were guilty of su 
treacherous a murder and had to meet the ordeal of 
Cora St. Croix’s asking eyes when she required ap 
accountof your trust. Now I am ready.” 

It was perhaps a trial for both the rivals—theso 
succeeding moments. 

For during many beats of the hearts that throbbed 
in some respects so strangely in unison the life of one 
and the honour and innocence of the other hung on 
the balance, And had one suspicious look or 
gesture escaped one, or atemptation from the evil 
one assailed the other, Lord Ernest Belfort would 
have been hurled into eternity, aud Rupert Falconer’s 
hands stained with blood. 

But even at his own sore peril the former 
guardian of Cora St. Croix kept his plighted word. 

At imminent risk and a fearful expenditure of 
strength he held the half-disabled form of the young 
man in his arms while with the other he held by the 
rope he had secured, and used the stones that Cora 
spied out for a foothold. 

One slip and they had both rolled to the bottom 
in hopeless peril. 

But his sailor habits stood him in good stead, and 
after some ten minutes of strenuous exertions they 
stood on the dry, firm eminence above the strange 
refuge of the hunted one. 

“Now, what are we to do next?” asked. Rupert, 
when they had somewhat regained breath, ‘‘ Had 
you any purpose in view when yon and Cora fled 
together ?” 

“Only as rapid a flight as possible til! we reached 
the shore, and then cross to the Continent, where I 
should be comparatively safe,” returned the peer. 

Rupert gave a sharp, questioning look, 

“To what part of the Continent?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“It matters little, though I think I should pro- 
bably push on to the south, and wait for tidings 
there, and shape my course accordingly,” replied 
Ernest, “but all that signifies little. It is the first 
crossing from England that is the danger.” 

“TI do not think that will be so very difficult,” re- 
turned Rupert, with acareless sneer. “ I Lave means 
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at my disposal when once we reach the shore. Why, 
t could go over in a cockle-shell such weather as 
this,” he added, disdainfully. ‘I shall take care 
your destination is not known for my own personal 
reasons, and, what is more, you had better not at- 
tempt any communication with the old cou:try, or it 
might lead to something unpleasant, my lord. Are 
you willing to put yourself under my conduct till we 
land in France ?” 

‘*We! Then, are you going also?” asked Ernest, 
eagerly. 

Rupert laughed. 

“Why, I think no more of crossing and recrossing 
the Channel than you would of leaping over that 
narrow cataract,’ he said,“*so you need have no 
compunction at taking me from my course, I have 
ao compass to guide me save my own free will.” 

Ernest Belfort might have certainly preferred dis- 
pensiug with so uncongenial and inimical a coms 
panion, But his accident and the crushing effects of 
élie past few weeks threw him on the merey of others 
for the moment, while perhaps the very ordeal was 
étrengthening his character by the deep bitterness of 
the hamiliation. 

“You are more fortunate, then, than myself,” he 
answered, calmly. “I am bound in body and in 
tnind; bat yet the day may come when I may re. 
turn your sorvioe as it deserves.” 

“That is rather a doubtful expression,” laughed 
Rupert, catilesily “and perhaps atruer one than 
such proutises usually are.” 

“ We shall soo when the day comes who will be at 
the top of the tree, bnt for a moment we will keep 
our respective places, my lord. In spite of your rank, 
it seoms to to thet 1 should take the lead jast now. 
Give me your hend, and we will soon get to a place 
of temporary rest rather more comfortéble tlau the 
quarry stones.” 

Aud drawing the young nobleman’s hand through 
dis own they began a slow aud painful walk to the 
cuttage where Cora had been so rudely repulsed, 


—_—_-_--ooe 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
It i¢ 6t that my lot is low 
Timt bids this silent tear to flow; 
It is not grief that bids me moan, 
It is thit Lam all alone. 
Riy spirit takes another tone, 
Aud sighs that it is all alone. 

“Do you wauta cab, miss ?” asked the civil guard 
of the North-Western train due at Euston Square at 
some ten o'clock or so, whieh, however, on the even- 
ing in question was rather unpunctual in its arrival, 

lu truth, Cora St. Croix, who was the passenger 
addressed, had beeu the especial charge of the guard 
from his own choice rather than any request of hers, 
and still less of any one else, 

For the girl had simply entered the first carriage 
that presented itself with the attraction of a merely 
empty compartment, 

But either the unusual beauty of the young pas- 
senger or the well-known attention that the officials 
pay to “ unprotected females” on such occasions had 
eusured Cora the most unremitting cure of the polite 
individual on whom the safety of the train was sup- 
pose!! to depend. 

The kindly assiduity displayed during the joarney 
was fellowed up by the question at its close, which 
Was a yet stronger proof of the interest she had in- 
spired, 

“ Yos—no—lI scarcely can tell,” she said, glancing 
at the travelling-bag which contained all her avail- 
ab'e property, aud divided between a regard for her 
purse and a theughtfulness of her position at that 
time of the night ‘n a strange city. 

“ Better have one, miss; it’s not safe for one like 
you to be aloue in the streets,” returned the guard. 
“ Where shall I tell him to go to, miss?” he con- 
tinued, taking the lead into his own hands, and 
beckoning a cabman to the spot. 

Cora hesitated. 

“T scarcely know; I have not qnite decided ; I 
suppose, perhaps, | should go to an hotel till I can 
find a lodging,” replied the girl, colouring, 

“Then you have no one expectiug you?” asked 
the guard. 

* None. 
add«', “and foreigner. 
tion.” 

“Poor thing, and without a recommendation I'll 
warrant,” thought the worthy guard, as his kindly 
brain resolved the perplexities of the case, 

“T tell you what, miss ; I think I might help you 
if I'd time,” he resumed, “ bat you seo I shall be off 
again early in the morning. However, if- you like, 
T'll give you the address of a relation of my wiie’s, 
who keeps a day school, and lets a couple of rooms 
when she can, She'll take you in to oblige me, and 
maybe she could do you some good afterwards, 
though I don’t know mach abont tliose things.” 


Cora could well have 
“T came up to find a situa- 


I am a stranger.” 


” 





And searcely waiting for Cora’s gratefal thanks the 
good nan said something to the cabman, and then, 


hastily pencilling a line or two on an envelope, he 
thrust it into Cora’s hand and went off on his duties. 

It was certainly a relief to the lonely girl, yet, 
to say the truth, Cora was strangely anxious as to the 
result of the affair. 

It was all so new and alarming to her. 

She had scarcely ever heard of lodgings in this 
form. Mr. Carew and she had been at an hotel 
during their brief stay im Lendon when she first 
arrived in England; and, as to private apartments, 
the whole system was new and untried to her. 

ut the prospect of employment had a cheering 
character in it, and Cora determined to make, at any 
rate, the best of the chantes that'opened before her, 
however hard and formidubly fm their commence- 
ment, 

The drive was not really @ long one, and in less 
than half an hour she stopped before a small but 
well-kept house, —— in ite little trim gar- 
den, and with a ligtt ia the window that proved the 
inmates were some of them still 

“Shall I ring, mise?” asked man, giving a 
vigorous pealas ho spoke that brought a remark- 
ably neat and prim-looking petsonage to the door. 

“ Who is it?” she said, im some surprise. 

But before the question was well asked cabby had 
asked atolerably inoderate sum, ~—— perhaps the 
fear of the guard before his eyes, prepared to 
drive off, lewving Cora standing in the gas-light be- 
fore Miss Minebin’s cold, » g gase. 

“ Pray to whom have I the pleasure of speaking ?” 
she asked, in the proper fornt she taughtto hur pupils 
on stich oveasions. 

“T have brought this,” said Cora, handing her the 
envelope entrusted to her. 

Miss Minchin made a littlo passage for her to enter 
the narrow hall, while stie read the lines by the gas 
lamp. 

Oh, 90 you want a lodging, do you?” she said, 
in tones vibrating between suspicion and civility. 
“Well, it’s very seldom that I should take any one 
in at this time of night, But then £ should be sorry to 
disoblige any one Mr, Dawkins sent, and, besides, as it 
happens I have sheets in thé bed from a disappoint- 
ment in ’@ lady arriving. I never take in gentlemen, 
it would not do on account of my school,” she con- 
tinued, with a slight suspicion of dignity at the very 
mention of her scholars, 

“ Then I may stay ?” asked Cora, eagerly. 

“ Yes—that is certainly for to-night. I do not ap- 
prove of young girls like you wandering about alone,” 
she replied, “ especially at this timeof night. And 
as to your remaining that will depend on the terms 
we may agree uyou. There, walk in,” she added, 
pointing to a doorat the end of the hall, whidh the 
light and the open door indicated she had just left. 

Cora passed on, while Miss Minchin locked the 
door and gave her time to look at the apartment. 

It was small but extremely neat and ¢lean, and 
the furniture equally characteristic of the house and 
Miss Minchin’s employment. 

Some books and open exercises: betrayed the even- 
ing studies of the governess, and the sole remnants 
which graced the plain apartment were evidently 
the work of either the mistress or her pupils ino 
crochet, netting, and wool work. 

It was certainly a remarkable contrast to the 
luxurious apartments of Carew Manor or Biddulph 
Castle, 

But Cora remembered the lodging in the quarry 
and her own destitute condition, and felt only too 
thankful for the refuge, aud ere Miss Minchin entered 
she was prepared to meet every inquiry with laud- 
able and patient humility. 

“Do you know Mr. Dawkins ?” she began, 

* No, not at all,” was the reply. 

*T mean perhaps you were given into his charge,” 
returned the lady, her eyes falling on the refined 
materials aud the elegant form of the girl’s dress, ‘in 
addition to the air of distinction which was stamped 
in her every word and gesture. 

“No. He was very kind during the joarney, and 
theu sent me here,” was the candid reply. 

“And have you no friends in London—no ac- 
quaintances? What could be your object in coming ?” 
returned the governess. 

“T know no one, I have come to seek emplog- 
ment,” replied the girl, answering both questions at 
once, with a terseness perhaps appreciated by Miss 
Miuchin. 

“Of what nature ?™ she inquired. 

*T donot mind what—anythiug that I can do,” was 
the eager response. 

“Can you teach anything ? I suppose you do tot 
know much,” said the lady, doubtfully. 

“Yes, I can ; I came from France only a short time 
since, As I have been well edueated I can teach 
French and music, [ am sure,” said Cota, quickly. 

M'ss Minchin’s eyes glistened, but she preserved 
ler formality of manner as she returned : 





“ At your age it will be very difficult to get any- 





thing to do, especially without recommendations. I 
suppose you would expect next to nothing.” 

“I might be forced to accept it,” said the girl, 
proudly. 

“ Well, that is the same thing. I do not suppose 
any one would offer you more than board and lod.s- 
ing,” said Miss Minchin, with a pursed-up air, that 
said plainly ** Phat is all] would ever think of offer- 
ing you.” 

** Perhaps not,” said Cora, calmly. “Ido not un- 
derstand these things.” 

The governese’s brow now cleared up, 

“Then you aré nét very exacting in your demands,” 
she observed, “ Suppose I was to be inclined to run 
the great tisk of employing you—I suppose you would 
feel properly grateful ?” 

* | shottlad bo very thankful,” said Cora, quietly. 

“And would ficcept stch liberal terms as board 


. and lodging I prvsume, with a little pocket money,” 


returned the lady, 

“T mast have enough to maintain mo to give mo 
clothes, I wish for to more at first,” said Cora, frimly, 

“H 1 you must have enough to go on with 
surely aud Ihave some things by me that you can 
usé if you are handy,” said Miss*Minchin, loftily. 
* Teeally could not give more than—let me soe--per- 
haps ten pounds a year, an@ even that ise great deal 
ot of my pocket.” 

“ And what am I to dofor that, ma’am?” said Cora, 
quietly. 

“ You say you can teach French and music, but of 
course that would not be enotgh, you will be willing 
to take a classi Brigdigh, and make yourself genc- 
rally useful, such'us takidg ott the cliildren for a 
walk, which I always think the best thing for them 
in the middle of the day in winter and the afternoon in 
summer, bat whith is gettittg too tach for me,’ ob- 
served Miss Minchin, rapidly,as if eonscious that tho 
list of requirements was on thewhole rather unreason- 
able in its style. 

was by no meaua' of @ thill-apd-water spirit. 

She hada tolerable instinct of the fitmess of things 
and the propricties of life. There was a withering 
contempt in her mind that well nigh betrayed itself 
in her tones when she accepted the offer, 

“T believe I understand that you mean, madam,” 
she returned, haughtily. “ You are fully justified in 
giving the very lowest sum for what has at present 
no stamp on it for value! And the same reasons 
should perhaps influence me to accept it,” 

“Dear me, it is very strauge,’”’ rejoined Miss 
Mincliin, uneasily. ‘‘ Why, I am sure there are no end 
of persons who would gladly have such a chance— 
more especially without’a single recommendation, as 
you must know.” 

“T have said that I am content,” was Cora’s reply. 

“Very well then, we will have a trial of you,” said 
Miss Minchin, more cheerfully. ‘* Your hours will uot 
be long—about from nine to one, and again from threo 
to five, in the meantime perhaps a little walk or so, 
aud then in the evening you can cofrect the children’s 
exerdises, as I have been doing this evening.” 

Cora bowed her head. 

She was not inclined to quarrel with the work, 
excessive as it might be, when ouce prepared to find 
shelter in this humble haven, 

And if a bitter smile did cross her lips at the con- 
trast between such a fate and that which had and 
might still havebeen hers, it was unperceived by Miss 
Minchin, whose vision was perhaps somewhat dazzled 
by the visions of a real foreigu- and musical ,over- 
ness and the freedom from work which such an ar- 
rangemeut entailed. 

* Perhaps you would like some supper ?” she said, 
graciously. “ The servant has goue tw bed, but I will 
see what I can do for you,” 

And as Cora was decidedly hungry, and did not 
see any obstacle to the repast being produced, she 
accepted the offer. 

Miss Minchin was certainly some time in her re- 
searches for food and drink. But in due time she re- 
tarned with bread and cheese and a juz of table alo 
that was a strange beverage to the adupted daughter 
of Sibbald Carew. 

But Cora was exhausted in body and mind. The 
viands went down with fair relish, even to Miss 
Minchin’s astonished discomfort. 

“Real ladies eat very little,” was always her 
dictum, and she inwardly determined to inculcate it 
on the mind of the new governess in due time. 

But when Cora’s modest meal was over Miss 
Minchin’s next care was to conduct her to the only 
room where a bed was prepared—under due reserva- 
tion for the fature. 

“ You will not, of course, expect this room will be 
yours in fatare,” she said, with a glance of triumph 
at the small, plainly furnished room, in whicu an iron 
bedstead, maple drawers and a felt carpet reigued 
supreme. ‘*It would be impossible to give up such 
au apartment, which brings me in some f/teen 
shillings a week, There is a small room ai the top 
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of the house which would do very well, when fitted 
up, for you.” : 

A room far humbler than the one which to Cora’s 
eyes was so intensely shabby and plebeian in its ap- 
pointments, 

Cora thought of the Aubusson carpet, the lace and 
pink hangings, the rosewood furniture ot ‘erapart- 
ment at Cavew Manor, and she smiled’ in actual 
ditterness of spirit. Truly the mighty were fallen ; 
and the beloved-of Lord Belfort, the admired of a 
duke, the envied rival of an heiress countess elect, 
might well have repented every step that had brought 
her to this strait. 

But she was brave and firm, 

Sbe was more proud of her innocency and her 
truth than of the passions she had imspired or the 
triampls she might have won. 

And Cora St. Croix slept as calmly in her cur- 
¢ainless iron bed as on the down pillows of her former 
home. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Verily [ think 
Such place to me is sometimes like a dream, 
A ump of the whole world; thoughts link by 
link 
Enter through-ear and eyesight with such gleam 
Ofall things that at last in fear I shrink. 

Lorp ‘TREVILLE was true to his word. Ivery rule 
¢hat he had laid down was as firmly observed as in a 
conveut life, 

Yet there was a change in himself, His servants 
all saw it, avd some of.the older and more privileged 
spoke of it among themselves, or else whispered and 
showed it by signs and looks and words, that might 
have perhaps a doutle meaning. 

And among them the boldest and yet the most 
cautious was the earl’s old valet, who had accom- 
panied him on so many journeys in youthful days and 
had remained faithful in his service in maturer years. 

Ponsford was perhaps one of the few of his class 
who could have so longand uninterruptedly preserved 
Lord Treville’s favour, He was silent, reticent, and, 
as experience proved, prudent and faithful to his 
master in all his varied fortunes. 

He was perhaps somewhat too brusque when pushed 
up to the extreme of this patience, but Lord Treville 
either did not object’ or his valet did not trespass 
the bounds prescribed, for they had never perhaps 
been known to have a misunderstanding that could 
threaten to divide the master and the man. 

Ponsford was evidently on the alert simce Lady 
Emily and Netta arrived. He was at once more re- 
spectful and more watchful in manner, 

That Lady Emily did not meet his approval might 
be deduced from his watchful espiouage on her move- 
ments, 

But Netta had the ‘charm of beauty-and youth, and 
evon the rugged valet was not proof against their 
influences. He rather petted her in his brusque 
fashion, and fad she comprehended his .power to 
soften the durance in which she was held the rough 
advances of the domestic would scarcely have been 
so disregarded, and the fate that awaited herself and 
others might have been changed in no small mea- 
sure. 

He was preparing the dinner toilet of his master 
some few weeks after the arrival of the ladies at 
Cannes when the earl entered, so abruptly and yet 
80 noiselessly as to actually startle the valet. 

“ What is it, Ponsford? One would thivk you lad 
some secret toconceal,” observed Lord Treville, with 
ane of the smiles that were so rare ou his stern fea- 
tures, and that perhaps were more vouchsafed to 
Ponsford that avy otber human being. 

“Perhaps I have, my lord, and I) will continue to 
hide it as long as it is neeessary,” was the signifi 
cant reply that banished the brightness from tlie 
earl’s face. 

** Perhaps,” he returned, seating himself on his ac- 
eustomed chair, “Indeed I know your 'trustiness 
well, Ponsford, and you are equally certain that I ap- 
preciate it, for you are the only human being who 
is in my confidence, and who [ really believe cares 
for me one straw, save for interested motives,” 

“Your lordship is about right,” said the valet, 
bluntly. ‘ Yet, if Miss Netta did take to you, she 
might be a comfort, like a daughter to you, my lordi’”” 

“Pshaw! never. I do believe that lad she been 
brought*up more rationally she would have perhaps 
stadied “her own interests more. As it is she is as 
hard as a flint andas frivolousas a feather. Shé’can 
never be anything except a curse and annoyance till 
she is taken away by some unlucky idiot, smitten by 
her beauty and wealth. Yet, Ponsford,” he went on, 
““T would give half my fortune for a child. I think 
her coming here has aggravated that restless long- 
ing and made me a thousand times more evger than 
before for such love and companionship.” 

“Itisa pity, a thousand pities,” said the valet, 
musingly. 

“What is a pity, Ponsford 2” 





“That your lordship had not a son,” was the reply. 

“ A son! I would be content with far less, I would 
cling to a daughter with the greatest fordness, 
thankfulness, were I so blest. Ponsford, while I 
seem cold and harsh and unfeeling to others, my 
heart is tortured by the memories ofthe past: and my 
own insensate folly,” 

“Tt isnouse, my lord. Better make the best of 
the present,” was the sage reply. ‘“It.is impossible 
to bring the past back, and you might repent even if it 
could,” 

“ Ponsford, it is not impossible. It might be that 
I could discover the banished one and retrieve my 
error.’ 

Ponsford looked disturbed for his lord's sanity. 

“ Your lordship surely forgets that sle—I mean— 
you know+that there was not only death announced 
to you but its full certificate. Your ‘lordship cannot 
doubt that document.” 

“No, no, that were madness,” replied the earl. 
“Still there was a child, you camot doubt that, Pons- 
ford—ay, and to the best of my belief, a living child, 
thouch I never even cared int my wicked folly to in- 
quire aught but the bare fact and supply the need- 
ful means for its support and training. I know not 
even its sex vor what became of it in after years. 
Ponsford,” he went on, in low, agitated tones, ‘| have 
such an ungovernable longing to gain tidings of it. 
Can you, will you-undertake the inquiry ? It will but 
complete your faithful services,” 

The valet looked aghast. 

“Surely your lordship is not serious ?” he said, 
doubtingly. “It would be a simple inscnity to at- 
tempt it.” 

“ And why ?” asked the earl, rather in the plead- 
ing tones of a suppliant than the command of a 
master. 

“ Por mapy reasons, my lord, Thiuk of the scandal 
it would cause if it became known, as it inevitably 
must. And it weuld be of litthe comfort to your 
lordship unless you could prove its legitimacy, which 
of course is impossible. My jord,’”’ he went on, firmly, 
“be advised, Inu mercy to the clild itself 1 would 
implore you to give up such an idea, You would but 
cause misery where perhaps there is at present happi- 
ness. 

The earl mused silently for a few minutes, 

“No, Ponsford, no,’’ he said, “ you are wrong. If 
the poor child is alive then I can certainly make up 
in some dezree for its injuries. I could win its love 
and its freedom, and give wealth and care and ten- 
derness if not justiee. I cannot rest till it is tried. 
And if you are not willing to undertake the errand I 
will go myself, I shall work iuto a fever if I go on 
much longer in these restless nights and miserable 
craving days. Will you oppose the very last favour 
I may ask from you? Yes, favour,” he continued, 
“for though. we are lord and servant there are ser- 
vices that no money can parchase. It is fidelity and 
zeal that can never be repaid.” 

The valet hesitated. 

“ It’s clear against ntry judgment, my lord, but if 
you are determined I cam have no more to say. Of 
course you shall not, go yourself so long as James 
Ponsiord has strength and will to do the errand. But 
tell me first what there can be to aceomplish, or 
rather to try: for, my lord, and I can see better how 
to set about it.” 

“ Well, L willitrust you as you deserve, Ponsford,” 
returned the earl, ‘* You know well that the unfor- 
tunate Bianca was entrusted to a woman named 
Falconer, who was then in the south of France, 
but who has since settled at Boulogne. I believe 
that before her arrival thither Bianca died and that 
the child was born alive, for thus much was proved 
to me, in order, as L imagine, to secure the sui [ had 
promised for the bringing up and education of the 
ebild.” 

* And did not your lordship ascertain whether it 
was a boy ora girl ?” inquired Ponsford, half incredu- 
lousty. 

“No, I refused to hear it, because I was so de- 
termitied never to have the chance of recoguiz- 
ing the unfortunate in after days,” replied the earl. 
* And, even to this hour, itis as muct unknown to 
me as to yourself, It is on that account I wish you 
to go to the place itself, find out the woman and deal 
with her in any way you please that will ensure the 
truth, 

“ And,” he continued, rather more hoarsely, “in- 
quire especially if the young girl called Cora St. 
Croix could be possibly the child in question. The 
account of the ages dves not certainly tally, but 
still it seems so strangely like, the story and. the fate 
of this poor child, that 1 am more than inclined to 
suspect it may Le connected in some measure with 
the mystery attending her. Merciful Providence!” he 
exclaimed, folding his hands inagony. “It would 
indeed be a fearful aggravation if my erime had been 
tle cause, however distant, of my unhappy beother’s 
death.” 





* Hush, hush, my lord! the idea is too wild for such 
grief,” interrupted Ponsford, firmly. ‘“ If I remem- 
ber right I heard from you that this poor girl was 
only about sixteen or so, and the event to which your 
lordship alluded was certainly some years before that 
time. 

“‘ Who can tell the mistakes that may be made in 
such a case?” returned the earl. “Some girls are so 
youthful and childlike in appearance, and it might be 
her ‘interest to mistake the dates in order to preserve 
the mystery of the case, However, whatever may 
be the truth, it is for you to ascertain it by bribes or 
threats or promises, as you may see best, And 
when once you have satisfied my mind, Ponsford, 
you shall not have reason to complain of any ingra- 
titude on my part. I would think no reward too 
great that should bring te my arms and my houso 
one that has my blood in its veins and a right to 
my affections and my care.” 

The valet had listened with silent attention tothe 
vehement speech; but when it had ended he said, 
coldly: 

“My lord, you know me. If I undertake a mis- 
sion it is never half done. At the same time I shall 
consider it a misfortune greater than any you have 
yet suffered to introduce to the head of the Carews 
one not legitimately entitled to be the heir of his 
wealth and his affections.” 


(To be continued.) 
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OCOHAPTER XXXIV. 

In the meantime Daisy satin the chintz-covered 
rocking chair in Mrs. Grey’s trim chamber, looking 
out at the smoky London streets with sad, dreamy 
eyes. 

In achair just opposite sat Sary Jane, discnssing 
with all the energy and eloquence she possess the 
wondrous advantages of the ready-made clothing 
establishment, 

But her striking descriptions were lost upon 
Daisy ; fond as she was of dress, she seemed to tako 
no interest in these glittering details. With her 
brown cheek resting on her‘hand, and all her black 
braids tumbling about her shoulders, she sat gazing 
through the open window, without one sign or symp- 
tom of interest. 

Sary Jane was very justly disgusted, and rose up 
in a pet. 

“If you don’t care for the things,” she blurted 
out, “ what's the use o’ ms wearing my tongue out 
a talking o’ em? What is it'you want 0’ me? Speak 
out and let’s have an end o’ it.” 

Daisy slowly lifted her queenly head. 

“ Well,” she said, sighing drearily, “if I must 
havea chance of garments—would you have the 
goodness to go and get them? I could not, would 
not for the witole 6f London.”’ 

Sary Jane stared in unatterable wonder. 

** Well,’ she ejaculated, at last. “ I’m sure I can’t 
understand it; that any pretty young woman like 
you should care nothing about her clothes—it jests 
belts me ont. Yes, I’m at your service to buy any- 
thing you wish me to get.” 

* You can select something,” replied Daisy ; “ it 
doesn’t matter so it’s something bleck.” Then, 
struck by a swift remembrance, she olushed vividly 
and stammered, “ I always wear b!ack—bat—but— 
maybe gray or white would be better. You can se- 
lect anything you fancy.” 

Sary Jane had sharp wits and she surmised the 
truth on the instant. 

** All right,” she responded, “‘ I think I can please 
you—and I’ll go now if yon choose.”’ 

Daisy took the baronet’s purse from her pocket, 
tingling to her very finger tips with shame and hu- 
miliation, and put it in the girl’s hand. 

** Don’t be extravagant in the purchases, please,” 
she said ; “ buy plain, cheap articles.” 

Sary Jane departed, excessively elated and feeling 
the importance of her mission in the lrighest degrce. 
And Daisy resumed her seat by the window, rocking 
herself to and fro, and looking out upon the smoky 
London streets. 

She half-fancied herself under the influence of a 
drewm as she sat there in the golden spring sun- 
shine, and could not realize the trath that in two 
or threo short hours she would be a titled lady, a 
baronet’s wife. 

She was consvious of no pride, no feeling of tri- 
umph, and, alas, no suspicion or distrust. She did 
not dteam that Sir Eustace could be false or trea- 
cherous ; in her simple trust all the world, and es- 
pecially the high-born, titled world, was true and 
noble. 

She grew weary of drenming at last, and beran to 
pace her room. strange, restless excitement pos- 
sessed her, and she warched the waning sunlight 


with an undefined feeling of dread. In her restless 
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walk a folded paper on the mantle chanced to at” 
tract her notice. She took it up and returned to 
her seat, glad of anything to occupy her uneasy 
mind. It was an old morning paper a good deal out 
of date. 

She glanced over its columns hastily, scarcely 
comprehending what she read, and was on the point 
of throwing the paper aside when an item happened 
to catch hereye. It was under the marine intelli- 
gence, and ran thus: 

* Lost at sea. The good ship ‘ Albatross,’ in Her 
Majesty’s service, Turf, commander, was burned 
last week off the coast of Syria.” 

At first she read it over, not comprehending its 
meaning, but with the next glance it pierced her 
heart like a knife. The ‘* Albatross.” Turf,com- 
mander! ‘The familiar name thrilled her heart like 
a strain of old-time music. Was it Jack? For years 
she had not heard from him! Did this mean him, 
the Jack Turf she used to knaw~ ? 

She turned to the paper again in an agony of sus- 
pense. 

“The commander, Captain Jack Turf, was a na- 
tive of Ryhope, Durham county, a young man of 
great abilities and promise. The sailor gives a most 
eloquent account cf his heroic efforts while the ship 
was on fire ; he risked his life again and again to 
save his men; and when the last boat went out, and 
there was room for only one more, he gave his 
chance for life to a comrade, and remained on board 
the sinking vessel. But the boats were capsized 
within hailing distance of the vessel, for there was 
a terrible gale at the time, and the crew and their 
young commander went down together.” 

Daisy could not read another line. The paper 
fluttered from her shaking hand, and with a low, 
stifled ery she dropped her head forward on the 
window-sill. 

How long she sat there, dumb and frozen, she 
never knew. A clock striking the hour aroused her. 
It was four o’clock. 

She arose and glanced about her in a kind of 
terror. 

“Four o’clock,”? she murmured. “I must go—I 
must go! Oh, Jack, dear Jack, I wasn’t false to 
you—lI loved you all the while—I see it now!” 

She uttered the last words in a wailing voice, 
and sobbed once or twice in a piteous, heart-broken 
way. 

She gathered up her hat and shawl and put them 
on, and then rang for the landlady. 

“Give me a scrap of paper and pencil, please,” 
she said, in such a strange, quiet voice that the 
woman stared at her. 

She brought the requisite articles however, and, 
sitting down to the table, Daisy wrote : 

“Sir Euvstace,—You must forgive me when you 
read this—I felt that I was doing wrong all along 
in yielding to your persuasions—I know it now! I 
can never be your wife. I am going away from 
London, and I entreat you not to follow me, or ever 
attempt to see me again, Forgive me, and forget 
me. Datsy.” 

‘You will give this to Sir—to the gentleman, 
when he comes,”’ she said, handing it to the land- 
lady when she had folded it. “lam going away 
now.’ 

Mrs. Grey stared in amazement. 

* Going away? and your bill paid, and Sary Jane 
not come with the clothes ?” she cried. 

“I must go,” replied Daisy. ‘‘ Tell your daughter 
to give the gentleman his purse,” she added, co- 
louring deeply; “‘and the clothes she may keep 
herself. Now, Mrs. Grey, good-bye !” 

She walked out of the room, and down to the 
street door, and her hostess followed her, fully con- 
vinced that the handsome young lady was crazy. 

A Hansom was passing, and, not knowing what 
else to do, Daisy hailed it and got in. 

**T want to go to the railway station,” she ex- 
lained—‘“ to the station from which you start for 
Jurham,” 

The driver nodded and mounted to his seat, and 
away they rattled through the green May afternoon, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Daisy was saved, but her tender heart ached with 
a bitter pain as she fancied how hurt and disap- 
pointed Sir Eustace would be when he found that 
she had left him. 

* But I had to fly,” she sobbed to herself. “ I 
couldn’t marry him, or any other living man now. 
Oh, Jack, if you could only come back to me!” 

The noise and confusion of the railway station 
utterly bewildered the simple, inexperienced girl, 
but the cabman, who chanced to be a kind-hearted 
person, accompanied her, and succeeded in getting 
her in the right train just as it was about to start. 

Guided by an impulse stronger than will or in- 
clination, Daisy was going home—home to Ryhope 
and grandfather's little cottage. Whither else in the 
wide world could she go? She was leaving Ichabod, 
leaving everything she possessed behind in London, 


The train went shrieking on its way, leaving 
London, with all its glittering spires flashing in the 
May sunset, far behind. On andon they went, into 
the green heart of rural country places, the sun- 
light palling, and the serene, silver twilight settling 
around them. 

Daisy sat at a window, her great, solemn black 
_ watching the flying landscape, only one sharp 
thought in her mind—“ Jack’s gone, Jack’s gone!” 

She was conscious of nothing else—the winds 
seemed to whisper it, the engine shrieked it out in 
hoarse cries, it came to her in the voice of every 
stream they passed—“ Jack’s gone!” 

A touch on her arm aroused her; she looked up 
with a start. It was the collector, 

“ Ticket, miss, please !’’ 

Poor Daisy’s heart gavea great leap. She had 
not even thought of a ticket. She drew out her 
little bead purse with burning cheeks. 

“[—I really forgot all about it,” she stammered. 
“Won't it do to pay you now ?” 

“‘ Certainly, miss, certainly, Seven shillings is the 
fare to Ryhope,” replied the polite collector. 

She poured the contents of her purse into her 
palm, and then looked up in utter consternation. 
She had but five shillings about her! ‘the man 
stood irresolute, and poor Daisy was struggling to 
keep back her tears, when some one took the seat 
beside her. 

** Miss Doon, allow me!” said a pleasant voice, 
and in the same breath the required amount jingled 
into the official’s hand. 

She looked round in blank surprise, and met the 
genial face of Squire Renshawe. The sight of his 
familiar, kindly face overcame her utterly, and she 
burst into tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Renshawe,” she whispered as she drew 
down her veil, “‘I shall never forget you for this 
kindness.” 

**Oh, pshaw!” cried the great fellow, reddening 
with confusion, “‘no kindness at all. Any one’s 
liable to be caught in that fix, a little short of 
change. I’m only glad to have had the pleasure of 
serving you. So you’re runningaway from London, 
are you, Miss Doon ?” 

He glanced at her sharply as he put the question, 
his lear, kind eyes saw the sorrow in her young 
face, and he half divined its cause, 

“Yes, Mr. Renshawe,” she replied, controlling 
her voice by a great effort. ‘‘I think the old cot- 
tage at Ryhope suits me better than London.” 

“You mean the cottage where you used to live?” 
continued the young squire. ‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Turf lives 
there now; she sold out when news came of her 
son’s death.” 

Daisy suppressed a violent start. It was true 
then, Jack was dead. The last glimmer of hope 
went out, and she turned to the window, through 
which the misty stars were shining, with a dreary 
sigh, 

“Poor young thing,” thought Mr. Renshawe, 
watching her covertly, ‘she’s got some trouble at 
heart, and I’ll wager Sir Eustace is at the bottom of 
it. I wonder if Miss Ryhope”—reddening con- 
sciously at the bare thought of her name—* knows 
of this escapade. Poor Daisy ! we used to be play- 
fellows once. I wish I could help her.” 

But Daisy sat silent, watching the flying stars. 
On and on, past old country seats, along the banks 
of silver rivers, till in the heart of the May night 
they steamed into green-hilled Durham, and along 
the grassy margin of the Wear to Little Ryhope, 
lying still and peaceful beneath the silent sky, with 
its lighthouse turret towering up in the silver gloom. 

Mr. Renshawe sprang out and assisted Daisy. 

‘** My carriage is here, Miss Doon,” he said, “and 
if you’ll allow me——”' 

But she cut him short with a gesture. 

“T thank you all the same,’’ she said; “ but I 
prefer to walk and look at the old place by moon- 
light. Good night, Mr. Renshawe; I shall never 
forget your kinduess.” 

“Don’t speak of it again, please,” he replied, 
shaking hands with her. ‘* We are old acquaint- 
ances, you and I, Daisy.” 

He stood irresolute an instant, her hand still in 
his, looking down at her with grave kindness from 
his tall height. 

** Daisy,” he said, after a moment, “ forgive me if 
I appear intrusive—you are young and in trouble, [ 
should judge from your face. If you ever stand in 
need of a friend will you come to me?” 

She looked up at him quickly, her eyes swimming 
in tears. His face was so compassionate and kind. 

“ Indeed I will, Mr. Renshawe,” she replied, ear- 
nestly. ‘Good night.” 

She flitted from him in the misty moonlight and 
struck into the old familiar path that led along the 
shore to grandfather's cottage, 

All her soul yearned for home, and in this her 
hour of sorrow she had no home but the little red- 
dish-brown cottage. 

All her life had been spent there save a few brief 





—_ the impression that she must go was irresis- 
tible, 


months of splendour, and they looked to her as she 
reviewed them like a mocking, unreal dream. She 


was weary and spiritlesez, and she was going home 
to rest. 

Along the little mossy path that she and Ichabod 
had trod so often she walked in the hush of the 
solemn midnight. Grand and gloomy on the heights 
towered the old Manor, and below lay Little Ry- 
hope, all its twinkling lights put out, wrapped in 
sleep. 

In a little while she reached the cottage; the 
wicket gate was open, and she passed through, and 
stood beneath the old maple-tree. It was clanking 
its bare branches in the breeze,and away upat the 
top, silvered by the moonlight, were a few tufts of 
tender green foliage. 

Daisy sat down upon its giant roots, and wept 
passionately, and while she was weeping tho cot- 
tage door opened noiselessly, anda slender woman’s 
figure came out. It was Mrs. Turf, Jack’s widowed 
mother. 

She stood still in surprise at first, but hearing the 
girl’s sobs she approached her and laid her hand on 
her arm. 

“* My child,” she said, gently, “‘ what is the mat- 
ter ?”’ 

Daisy looked up, shaking back her heavy hair in 
her old childish fashion, her cheeks wet with tears. 
The widow uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Why, Daisy, can it bo you?” she cried. 

Daisy rose to her feet, her bosom heaving con- 
vulsively. She had never known « mother’s love, 
and in that hour of pain and desolation her whole 
heart went out to the bereaved woman who stood 
before her. 

“It is Daisy,” she replied, in accents of unutter- 
able sadness. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Turf!” breaking into a 
storm of tears and sobs, ‘‘I am so lonely, so friend- 
less, and my heart is broken. I couldn’t rest. I had 
to come back to the old cottage!” 

The widow looked at her an instant, standing in 
the shimmering moonlight, so wondrously lovely in 
her sorrow, then she opened her arms, 

* Come homej'my child,” she said, *‘ and welcome. 
My poor boy loved you, and now that he’s gone I'll 
love you too.” : 

Daisy rushed into her embrace, and they clung to- 
gether, weeping over a mutual loss and one sacred 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

In due time Sary Jane returned to the boarding- 
house and a porter followed in her wake, bearing a 
huge bundle in his arms. 

“If ever I did have luck in my life I’ve had it this 
day,’ began the excited damsel the instant the man 
was gone and she and her mother were alone, “ Sich 
a bargain as I’ve got ; you wouldn't believe it,”’ she 
continued, breathlessly, fanning herself with her 
pocket handkerchief. ‘‘ The loveliest pearl-coloured 
silk one’s eyes ever beheld, I had an inkling,” 
lowering her voice cautiously, “ that the young 
lady’s going to be a bride, and says I to myself I'lb 
choose the right kind o’ colour, providing it should 
be——” 

“ But, massy on us,” interrupted her mother. ro- 
covering her wits and her voice at the same mo- 
ment, ‘‘the young woman’s gone; tuk herself of 
near an hour ago !” 

“Gone!” echoed Sary Jane, staring. 

* Gone!’’ repeated the landlady, ‘and she a cry- 
ing, and wi’ such a curious look in her eyes; which 
she left a note for the gentleman, and, says she, a 
holding ovt her hand to me, ‘I thank ye for your 
kindness, and ye must give the gentleman this 
when he comes. I must go.” 

Sary Jane ceased fanning and sat like a statue, 
her large, opaque eyes wide with utter incredulity. 

“ An’ he sich a fine gentleman,” she said, at last, 
in a low, slow voice ; “‘ an’ that liberal with his purso 
as I bought the pearl silk, all trimmed with lace, 
an’ a set o’ underclothes as the queen might wear, 
all ruffled, with lace on the edge—an’ you say she’s 
gone—I can’t believe it.” 

‘*You may then,” replied her mothor, a trifle 
sharply. ‘“ She’s gone, and she said you was to have 

the clothes.” 

“ Me, mother?” 

“ Yes; an’ I doubt sich a fine gentleman ’Il think 
o’ taking ’em away, though, in course, we shall offer 
*em to him.” 

Sary Jane gasped, and her wide, colourless gaze 
went down to the great package lying at her feet 
in a kind of stupid wonder. 

A startling ring at the door-bell put an end to 
farther parley. 

*« That’s him—dearie me, I’m fluttered out o’ my 
wits !” cried Mrs. Grey, springing up and hurrying 
out. ‘“ What will he say, I wonder ?” 

She opened the door and Sir Eustace entered, ra- 
diant with anticipated triumph. He had arranged 
his affairs to his entire satisfaction, and had called 
to tell Daisy that everything was prepared for their 
marriage on the following morning. 

“Well, my good Mrs. Grey,” he began, smilingly, 
as he followed her into the sitting-room, ‘‘ how is 





our pretty lodges ?” 
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“Tf it’s the young lady as ye mean, sir,”’ replied 
the landlady, with an inward qualm, “ she’s gone.” 
“Gone !’’ echoed the baronet, not comprehending 


her. 

“ Gone this hour; and she said I was to give you 
this when you came.” 

She held up the little note scribbled in poor Daisy's 
unsteady hand. 

He tore it from her in a fury of suspense, and 
glanced over it. 

“* Who's been here ?””? he demanded, then, crum- 
pling it fiercely inhis hand, his face working with 
batiled anger, ‘‘ What raade her change her mind?” 

‘* Not a soul’s been here,” replied the landlady ; 
“and, as to her changing her mind, how should I 
know, sir ?” 

The young man ground out a bitter exclamation, 
and his eyes blazed fiercely. 

“T won’t be disappointed now,” he muttered. 
“T’]l follow her to the ends of the earth first. Where 
did she go?” aloud to the landlady. 

‘She asked the cabman to take her to the rail- 
way for Durham.” 

‘She did? Going home, eh? I’ll follow!” ejacu- 
lated Sir Eustace. 

At this juncture Sary Jane appeared in the door- 
way, panting under the weight of her great bundle. 

“ And here be the purchases, sir,” she said, setting 
down the bundle and dropping a courtesy, “as I 
hope you'll be pleased with, which was the very best 
bargain I ever made, and the silk is a lovely co- 
lour a 

“ Confound the clothes and you too !”’ stormed the 
angry young peer, striding past her on his way to 
the street. 

“But, sir,” cried the girl, nothing daunted, 
“you must stop—here’s your purse, an’ only ten 
— seven Sshillins an’ ninepence spent for all I 
bought.” 

She held out the purse and Sir Eustace took it 
with an inward pang. 

“She would not receive my money,” he thought ; 
“she intends tothrow me over. But I'll have her 

rp 

“ And the clothes, sir,” continued the persevering 
Sary Jane, ‘if you’ll be good enough to say what 
must be done with ’em.” 

* Deuce take the clothes! WhatcareI? Stand 

out of my way, you staring idiot!’’ stormed the 
baronet, as he strode out of the street door and 
jerked it violently after him with a resounding 
bang. 
“A very oncivil man,” remarked the landlady, 
mildiy. ‘I’m half o’ mind that the young woman 
was right to leave him, Leastways, Sary Jane,” 
she added, complacently, “it bo an ill wind as 
blows no good to any one—it’s a stroke o’ luck for 
you, as they'll never be likely to call for the 
clothes.” 

And Sary Jane, with a deep breath of infinite 
content, applied herself to the knotted twine that 
held the package. 

Sir Eustace, bitterly angered and disappointed, 
drove straight to the railway station, and took pas- 
sage for Durham ; and all through the starry May 
night he travelled as fast as steam could carry him, 
vowing as he went that he would not be thwarted in 
his purpose. 

In the opal-tinted dawn he reached Ryhope, and 
without even stopping at the Manor made his way 
toward grandfather’s old cottage. He fancied that 
Daisy would go there, and he was right. 

She was sitting on the roots of the old maple, her 
sad, pale face turned toward the reddening sunrise. 

The young baronet approached her softly, and 
stood for a moment regarding her before she was 
aware of his presence. Her face was wondrously 
beautiful, and her figure was the very perfection of 
grace. Weary, and sorrow-worn, and dishevelled 
by travel, yet she looked in the pale, trying light of 
morn like some rare old picture one sees in ancient 
Rome—dark, rich and splendid. 

‘Lhe baronet’s heart thrilled with pain and passion 
as he looked at her. Never should he love another 
woman as he loved her. He could not lose her—life 
would be worthless if he did. 

He stooped and touched her dimpled, dusky arm. 

“ Daisy !” he said, softly. 

She looked up with a start. 

“Oh, Sir Eustace!” she said, ina voice of sad 
regret, “‘ why have you come ?” 

“ Becanse I love you, Daisy,” he replied, in a tone 
of tender reproach—* because I will not give you up. 
What made you leave me, Daisy ?” 

She looked up at him, her lovely eyes slowly 
filling with tears. His evident disappointment 
pained her, for her heart was tender to a fault. 

“T saw my way clear, Sir Eustace,” she said, 
gently. ‘I am glad | saw it before was it too late. 
You and I are unsuited ; you are a peer, and I—well, 
no matter. Go back to London, my lord, and 
marry Lady Mary. You andI can never be aught 
to each other.” 

He caught her hands and covered them with 
passionate kisses, 





*T won’t go!” hecried. ‘You don’t mean what 
you say! Do you want to kill me, Daisy? Have 
you no love for me at all ?” 

She was silent a moment, looking out toward the 
rippling Wear and the lighthouse tower glittering 
in the morning light. Then she turned, her dark, 
dusky eyes serene and very sad. 

“No, Sir Eustace,’ she answered, quietly, “I 
would not wish to kill you ; and, forgive me, but you 
are in no danger of dying. You’ll soon outlive this 
foolish passion; and [—well, nv, when I come to 
analyze my feelings, Ido not love you, Sir Eustace.” 

* Daisy !”” 

“Tt is true, and you had better know it. I do 
not love you. I never have loved you. I have 
been very vain and senseless, and I beg of you 
as a last favour to forgive and forget me. I shall 
return all your gifts as soon as they come into 
my hands again, and to-day I shall write to your 
mother and sister and to Ichabod, informing them 
where lam. Now, Sir Eustace, good-bye. I insist 
that you shall leave me.” 

“Very well,” he replied, with forced calmness ; 
“notiing remains for me to do but obey. Good- 
bye, Daisy! If ever you feel inclined to change this 
cruel decision——” 

‘“*T shall never change it, Sir Eustace,” she inter- 
rupted, with quiet firmness. 

The baronet bowed and walked away in the gray 
morning light. 

“ Ah, my proud queen,”’ he ejaculated under his 
breath, his face white with repressed rage, ‘‘ my day 
will come yet! You shall be mine, and on my own 
terms too, if I barter my title to win you.”’ 

Daisy watched him out of sight with a little fint- 
tering sigh. Then her eyes wandered out toward 
the Potter’s Field, where grandfather lay, the rank 
May grass growing green above his head. A little 
beyond were the old chestnut trees, beneath which 
she used to play with Jack, wkeu he climbed to the 
topmost boughs and rattled down the brown nuts 
into her apron. Her lips quivered and her eyes filled 
with tears. She put out her hands it a pathetic, 
childish way. 

“Oh, Jack! dear Jack!” she sobbed, “if you 
could only come back to me!” 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tue London season was over, and, contrary to all 
expectation, Lady Ryhope and her party were back 
at Ryhope Manor. 

It was the Duchess of Clydesdale’s doing; she 
advocated a return to the Manor for the autumn 
and winter, and Lady Ryhope acquiesced, sorely 
against her inclination, however, for she shuddered 
with horror at the thought of the grand old map- 
sion, and longed to go abroad and quiet her feverish 
uurest in the gaiety and splendour of foreign capi- 


als. 

But the duchess willed it otherwise, and she was 
my lady’s chief counsellor. 

Back to Ryhope they came, when the oaks and 
beeches were growing russet in the September sun- 
shine: a large party, peers and peeresses. 

Daisy was living very quietly with Mrs. Turf at 
the old cottage, earning enough to supply her sim- 
ple wants by doing plain sewing for Miss Lottie 
Lovel, and doing her best to believe that she was 
happy and contented; but the belief wag very shal- 
low, the old unrest was growing fierce and strong 
within her passionate young heart. 

It was a hard task to fancy that she was Lady 
Clanronald, of Clanronald Castle, with untold reve- 
nues awaiting her disposal, and yet tv sit there un- 
der the garish light of the square window sewing 
day by day for bread. But she had turned her back 
on the grand and glittering world, and she was re- 
solute in her determination never to return to it. 
Poor Daisy, her temptation had not yet come, 

Strange to tell, with the rest of the Ryhope’s 
illustrious guests came Captain Auguste Lamonte, 
Lord of Castle Raeburn. How the misunder- 
standing between her ladyship and the handsome 
lover of her girlhood had been smoothed over no 
one knew; there had been letters of explanation 
and a meeting in London, and he came to the Manor 
now an invited guest. 

The handsome peer was a man who possessed an 
immense amount of impudence, and despite her 
queenly bearing Lady Ryhope was rather a frail 
+ uaa especially touching this pet passion of her 

ife. 

The very next day after the grand arrival May 
Ryhope found time to run down to the old cottage. 

** Oh, Daisy,” she cried, when she had embraced 
her and cried over her in her old, impetuous fashion, 
“you must tell me now why you ran away from me. 
I was so hurt and so anxious, and had no dream 
what had become of you till your letter came. 
Daisy, what did make you do so? Wasn’t life in 
London better than toiling in this poor cottage ?” 

Daisy shook her handsome head with a sad smile. 

“TI think the old cottage suits me better, dear 
May. I beg your pardon—Miss Ryhope.”’ 

“ Now, Daisy,” interrupted May, “how ugly that 





isin you. Didn’t I request you to call me May? 
And haven’t I loved you and been your friend ever 
since we were little children? What have I done?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Daisy, with swimming eyes, 
‘only to be the best and dearest friend I ever had. 
Don’t think me ungrateful—I was obliged to run 
away and leave you, Don’t ask me why, dear—I am 
better here at work in the old cottage.” 

Pretty Miss Ryhope looked sorely puzzled, but 
she was too thoroughly well bred to ask another 
question. 

“* Well,” she said, “it grieved me very much to 
lose you; I wish you would come back to us now; 
We are going to be very gay at the Manor this 
winter, and 1 know mamma would like to have you. 
Poor mamma, she is very much changed, so thin 
and white and sad, not a bit like herself. Won’t 
you come with us, Daisy?” 

“T can’t, May, I can’t. Don’t ask me. I don’t 
think Lady Ryhope would care to have me again.” 

“* But suppose she would. If I make it all pleasant 
you’llcome? Promise me, Daisy—I want you so 
much,” 

“We'll see; I can’t promise now,” she replied, 
evasively, all her foolish young heart longing to 
return to the grand, luxurious life ; *‘ don’t urge me, 
dear May—tell me something of yourself now.” 

“Oh, dear,” laughed Miss Ryhope, “ there’s 
nothing to tell. I am always prosy, you know. I 
dress and dine and drive and go to the opera, that’s 
all—a poor, shallow life for one to live. I have 
wished,” with a little fluttering sigh, “that I had 
been born a peasant girl instead of a peer’s 
daughter. Poor papa, if he could have lived! Daisy, 
| dreamed of him last night, and I saw him so 
plainly, so plainly ! Dear papa!” 

Daisy shuddered in spite of herself. She never 
could think of the dead baronet or hear his name 
without a chill of horror. 

Never to her dying day would she forget that 
awful face ! 

“That hideous old duchess is with us,’’ Miss Ry- 
hope continued, flashinga crystal tear from her brown 
eyelid; *‘ she follows mamma like her shadow—and 
the earl will join us next week—hateful old thing! 
And—oh, Daisy, I forgot to tell yon—Eustace will be 
married this autumn to Lady Mary, and then mamma 
and I will have to go and live at ‘‘The Cedars,’ in 
Sussex.” 

Daisy was conscious of a sudden sharp little pain 
at her foolish heart. Had Sir Eustace forgotten her 
so soon ? 

But the next instant she flushed hot with anger. 
Why should she care about Sir Eustace ? 

**Mammaand the duchess are deep insome mys- 
tery,’”’ the young lady went on, not noticing Daisy’s 
emotion, “and I can’t conceive what it means. 
They send letters to Paris, and they’re going to have 
the Manor fitted up, and mamma’s having all her 
jewels reset. I do wonder if she can think of mar- 
rying Lord Raeburn after all? I’min such a maz2, 
Daisy, you must come back to me—you really 
must,” 

She arose, and, gathering up the trailing skirt of 
her green velvet riding-habit, prepared to depart. 

‘© Won’t you come to the Manor, Daisy ? No, I seo 
itin your eyes. Who could have insulted you, [ 
wonder ? Mamma though of course. Poor mamma, 
she can’t help being cross. But I’ll make everything 
pleasant—and you shall go with us to Rome this 
winter, and by-and-by you'll marry some fine prince 
and be a grand lady yourself as you deserve to be. 
Good-bye, dear!” , 

Kissing Daisy with girlish affection, she gathered 
up her trailing velvet and swept toward the gate, 
where her groom awaited her with Fatima, her dap- 
ple pony. ¥ 
Half a dozen dainty steps and sho paused with a 
little ery. 

** Oh, Daisy, only look!” 

Daisy obeyed, and saw Mr. Renshawe, superbly 
mounted on his black hunter, and patiently awaiting 
without the gate. 

He raised his hat, and bowed deeply. 

Little Miss Ryhope pouted and shrugged her 
dimpled shoulders. 

“Too bad, isn’t it ?”? she whispered ; “the great, 
awkward fellow. What does he want, I wonder? I 
suppose I must go. Fatima is restive now. But 
won’t mamma be angry ?” 

Her blue eyes flashed and twinkled with sup- 
pressed mischief, but when she reached the gate, 
and the tall young squire leaped down to assist her 
to the saddle, they drooped shyly beneath their 
silken fringes and her chee <s grew red with blushes, 

Daisy watched them cantering off, side by side, 
so happy and handsome, up the sloping hill that led 
to the grand old Manor, and then she went back to 
the bare little room and her stupid sewing with a 
dreary sigh. ‘ 

Mrs. ‘Turf was baking in the kitchen, and tho 
odour of food filled the cottage. It was a low, 
vulgar life, and Daisy adored beauty and refined 
surroundings. Sitting there in the garish light, she 
felt as if she were stifling. 
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With a petulant exclamation she threw down her 
work, and, jumping up. scized her hat and wandered 
off in the direction of the Wear. 

Nature is always royal and refined. The silver 
iver rolled musically between its verdant borders, 
the russet Durham hills rolled up to meet the blue 
of the autumn sky, and over all the mellow Septem- 
ber sunshine fell. 

Daisy wandered down to the bridge and sat on 
one of the abutments. It was an old haunt of hers. 
She liked to sit there and hear the whisper of the 
beech boughs and the low ripple of the Wear. 

Her thoughts were soon far back in the past, with 
Jack and Ichabod, and her quick tears were dripping | 
silently into the glimmering waters below. 

A sudden touch upon her arm startled her, She 
looked up and saw Lord Raeburn. ‘Tall and dark, 
with his rare Southern beauty, he stood looking down 
upon her. She started to her feet with a cry of ‘sur- 

rise. 
. ** Nay, Miss Doon, do not rise,” he said, in his 
soft, indolent voice, “I will sit here beside you for 
a minute—-I was just on my way to your cottage.” 

He put her back into her seat with graceful firm- 
ness and sat down beside her. 

** Miss Doon,” he began, turning his brilliant eyes 
apon her, “‘ Clanronald Castle will fall into ruins, 
and its rent roll get too far in arrears ever to be col- 
lected unless the heir comes into possession soon. 
You cannot have your brother’s interest at heart.’’ 

She turned upon him, breathless and excited, her 
great sloe-black eyes gleaming. 

‘*Why have you come to torment me?” she de- 
manded. ‘If my brother is heir of Clanronald give 
me the proofs—give me back my locket, and let him 
have his rights.” 

“The hour you become m 

His slow, calm smile an 
maddened her. 

‘** Marry you?” she cried, with unutterable scorn, 
*T would not marry you for the Throne of Eng- 
land. Why don’t you go and marry Lady Ryhopa, 
as a man of honour should do, and let me have 
my own in peace ?” 

** Because I love you, and I do not love Lady Ry- 
hope. You are the most bewitchingly beautiful 
creature in the universe—and——” 

“ Silence !” she commanded, with the gesture of a 
queen ; “‘ your praise is an insult. I have been sim- 
ple and silly to submit to this as long as I have. I 
am glad we have met, my lord! This day my bro- 
ther shall know all, and if Clanronald is his he 
will claim it.” 

He laughed provokingly. 

** More easily said than done, my dear,” he replied. 
“I've spared no pains in this matter, and every 
proof that your brother is the heir isin my hands, 
your inestimable old trinket with the rest, The mo- 
ment you make a movement so shall I; and before 
you get your case fairly before the House I’ll have 
my casein. I can do it—I've men and money to 
back me. Your one chance is my offer. Will you 
accept it? If so you shall be my wife before the 
day ends, and in less than a week your brother shall 
reign at Clanronald. What do you say? I shall 
never make you the offer again; this is your last 
chance.”’ 

She turned and looked at him with a piteous, 
irresolute look in her eyes. Ichabod, toiling his life 
away in London, might reign at Clanronald, a titled 
peer. Could she do it ¥” 

Lord Raeburn read the indecision in her truthful 
eyes and helu out both hands to ‘her. 

“Come, my peerless darling, come!” 

But she turned from him with a shudder, 

* No,” she said, “I can’t do it, not even for Icha- 
200’s sake,” 

He arose and faced her, an awful look in his hand- 


some eyes, 
* What can’t 





wife I will.” 
graceful insolence half 


“The Rubicon is passed,” he said. 
be had for asking 1 shall take by force. Good 
morning, Miss Doon.” 

He leaped across the abutment and strode away 
witha rapid step. Daisy turned slowly into the 
mossy lane by which she had come, and as she turned 
stood face to face with Lady Liyhope, 

(To be continued.) 





1N Love.—Women often fancy themselves in love 
when they are not. The love of beiug loved, fond- 
ness of flattery, the pleasure of giving pain to a 
rival, passion for novelty and excitement, are fre- 
quently mistaken for something far better and holier, 
till marriage diseuchants the fair self-deceiver, and 
leaves her astonished at her own indifference and the 
evaporation of her romantic fancies. 

ARISTOCRACY IN THE WorKHOUSE, — At the 
weekly meeting of the St. Pancras guardians Mr, 
Fiidew asked what he was to doin reference to an 
old lady of eighty-three, am inmate of the work- 
house, who was designated the Hon. Miss Eyre. She 
had never been married, and at one time possessed 
considerable wealth. and, as cards and documents in 








her possession proved, she was visited by large 
numbers of the aristocracy aud even by members of 
the old Royal Family. She had, however, got into 
bad hands, and was ruined, and her relatives bad 
settled 40/. a year upon her, but even that little she 
had been robbed of, and her sovereigns were ab- 
stracted and bright farthings put.into her box as a 
substitute. Asa means of protection she had been 
sent into the workhouse, and she desired that the 
surplus of the 40/., after paying for her maintenance, 
should be taken care of to give her a decent and not 
a pauper burial. Referred to the vestry committee. 


WHO IS HE? 


By the Author of “ Lord Dane’s Evvor,” etc,, etc. 
— 
CHAPTER XVI. 

We will go back six years: again—begging the 
pardon of the reader for these necessary digressions 
from our main story. 

A vessel‘bound from an English port to Sydney 
took on board, one tempestuous morning, two pas- 
eengers from a skiff, which came out from the 
rocky coast below Kirston Wold. It béing an ugly 
and uncommonly troublesome job to get the two on 
board any way with the sea running such waves as 
it was, and whatever wonderment was roused 
being spent on the fact that a frail thing like the 
skiff in question had been able to get a miie from 
shore without being beat into splinters, not much 
notice was taken of the two passengers -till they 
reached the deck, and the temporarily delayed ship 
was once more under way for the land of gold. 
Then all at once everybody discovered that these 
sea waifs were two very extraordinary people. 

One, @ very giant in stature, with pale-brown 
eyes and a bushy red beard, could only talk by 
signs, though he could hear, and when interrogated 
as to how that was he opened ‘his huge mouth aud 
showed them that his tongue had ‘been cut out at 
the roots by some demon er demons, 

The other, a pale, extraordinarily handséme man, 
seemed an utterly helpless-and ‘hopeless wreck buth 
in body and mind. He was wasted to the merest 
skeleton-- skin and bone literally. It seemed in- 
deed as if the small and delicate joints which made 
up his nearly fleshless framework must pierce 
through their frail covering if he moved, which he 
scarcely did. 

He had lain in the bottom of the skiff upon a pile 
of old skins, and a sail-cloth had to be lowered and 
he lifted upon it, aud thus hoistedupondeck, where 
he lay stiriess as some strange sick babe, and quite 
as interesting and piteous an object, because of the 
wondrous beauty of his face, despite its extreme 
attenuation. Suew could not have been whiter thun 
his cheek and brow, and his eyes were of a deep, 
intense blue. ‘Thick, shining, dark curling locks 
clustered about his temples and face, and mingled, 
as if uneut fora long while, with amass of soft 
brown beard, silky and waving like a maiden’s hair. 

The giant when questioned about his companion 
only shook his head and made a despairing gesture 
as much as to suy, it seemed to them, that the story 
of his charge was too harvowing.a recital for him 
to enter into. 

‘Is he your son ?”’ some one asked, 

The giant mute shook his head. 

* Your brother, then?” 

* No,” with-emphasias. 

Your master, perhaps?” 

The mute seemed to reflect a moment, then he 
gravely bowed, 

A young gentleman, who had often been at Kir- 
ston Wold, and who knew its unhappy master well, 
stood among that group of questioners, with his 
sister, a fair and sweet young girl, leaning upon his 


arm. 

‘The two seemed fascinated by the pitiful sight 
before them. 

Neither had heard of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Maurice Champion, though it ‘was some 


mouths now since that sad event. 
both their thoughts at that moment. 

“ Nora,” said the young gentleman, ina low voice 
to his sister, ** it’s a very odd faney of mine, I dare- 
say, but 1 can’t help thinking of Maurice Champion 
when I look at this poor fellow.” 

** Nor I,” responded Nora, looking up at her bro- 
ther with tears in hereyes. “ ‘There is a resemblance 
too. The eyes and hairare alike in colour, and so 
is the beard. Maurice Champion was:very faic too, 
you know. I really think if this poor creature had 
Maurice’s flesh and colour and his intelligence and 
sunny expression, and had his long hair cut and his 
beard trimmed he would look enough like Mr. 
Champion to be taken for his twin brother.” 

“I mean to ask the mute if he has ever heard 
of Kirston Wold and the Champions,” said the 
young man, 

He did so, and got for answer only a dull shake 
of the head, 


But he was in 





But the. small, sharp eyes of the giant turned fur- 
tively after his questioner with a look of minglod 
fierceness and terror, and his brown, sunburnt 
cheek grew ashen through its tan. 

The captain, a rough but kindly man, had come 
up meanwhile, and was taking his measure of his 
strange passengers. F 

“We're going to Australia,” he said, bluntly. 
Did you know it? Do you want to go with us ?” 

The giant nodded. 

* And take him ?” 

Another nod. 

* What for ?” : 

The man made some rapid signs with his hands. 

“For his health ?” questioned the puzzled cap- 
tain. 

The man nodded. ’ 

“T imagine that’s past helping,” the captain said, 
roughly but kindly, ‘‘ he’ll die on the passage.” 

The mute pulled out a roll of Bank of England 
notes from some secret receptacle, and asked as 
plainly as signs could what was to pay, and paid it. 
‘Then he raised the thin and emaciated shape in his 
giant arms and was conducted below by the captain 
himself. 

‘The young lady called Nora had dropped hor veil 
and was crying behind it. ‘The brother seomed 
scarcely less affected. : 

“T feel as if I had seen a ghost, Tom,” the girl 
said, clinging to her brother with a little hysterical 
shudder. ‘I feel asif I hadseen the ghost of Mau- 
rice Champion.” 

Tom looked grave and troubled, 

“T was thinking nearly the same myself,” he said. 

They had both come frightfully near the truth to 
miss it after all, and neither gue:sed it, not even 
when after tney had been in Australia a year or 
more the news came to them at last of sweet Lady 
Isabel’s terrible bereavement. 

The giant mute and his strange charge had made 
the passage safely. The latter had indeed seemed 
to grow stronger on the voyage, and was able to 
walk, leaning on the mute’s arm, by the time they 
landed at Sydney. The mute had attended upon his 
master, as he had avowed him, most faithfully. 

His duties were by no means light. Tora long 
period the master had to be fed like a child, and u 
to the moment the ship reached Sydney no one hi 
ever heard either master or man utter an intelligible 
word. 

‘The brother and sister, Tom.and Nora Vano, had 
been deeply interested in the pair during the entire 
voyage, and both were disappointed when they 
vanished from their knowledge on their arrival at 
Sydney. 


OCOHAPTER XVII. 

Own the tenth of the month, in the same ycar as 
that on which the man calling himself Maurice 
Champion had presented himself to Lady Isabel for 
acknowledgment as that outraged and unhappy 
gentleman, Sir Grenville Trevor, who had been Go- 
vernor of Australia for a period of years, set sail at 
last for.a return to his native land. He had been 
so long absent that he almost shrank from this 
home-coming, because of the changes he must no- 
cessarily find after so long an abseuce, 

He had left England a poorer man than any there 
guessed, but he had retrieved his fortune in that 
favoured land and returned, possessed of wealth 
enough to enable. him to restwre his wasted family 
estates, to refit entirely his town house, which had 
been rented all that time, in a style of grandour 
superior to anything that had ever been seen in 
Lrevor House before. 

It was the season when London is gaiety, that in 
which the Trevors came at last to their own town 
mansion and took up their abode there formally, 

They were an old family and much esteemed. 

Lady Trevor, always a handsome, woman, was still 
fine-looking, dressed elegantly,.and presided at the 
most lavish and recherché entertainments given, 
There were a son and daughter also, the latter a 
soft-eyed, yellow-haired beauty, whose enchanting 
graces and enticing smiles won for her all hearts. 

The son—the heir, people called him, and the very 
best mateh of the season, many averred—was pro- 
nounced by every marriageable lady who had seen 
him, to say nothing of the married beauties, the 
handsomest man in England. 

He was tall and distinguished-looking, with a 
superb form to match his handsome face, and a 
dash of melancholy in, his dark-blue eyez that was 
enough of itself to captivate the fancy of any 
woman the least inclined to sentiment. He had a 
romantic name—Bertrand Trevor—and, while he 
seemed to value money very little for itself, or 
scarcely to be conscious of the sums he lavished so 
carelessly, all his appointments were of the most 
costly and elegant desvription. 

He seemed a man of thirty, but might have been 
younger. ‘There was a mystery, a deep, inscrutable 
something in the expression of his white face and 
sad, solemn, beautiful eyes, his rare, sweet smile. 
that baffled all guess concerning his age, 
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Sir Grenville had left England when his son and 
daughter were of too tender years to form much 
opinion of their future looks or personal character- 
istics, but there wero those of his old friends who 
expressed wonder and surprise at the sort of man 
his son had made. 

Rumours had come to England years back of his 
son and heir having taken to wild courses, and a 
style of fast living not calculated to gladden a 
parent’s heart, yet of this son Sir Grenville was 
unquestionably proud, and that covery member of 
the family regarded him with nearly jMolatrous 
affection no one could doubt who saw.the family in 
companionship with him. 

That this ionate sort of devotion was £ 
returned by Bertrand Trevor was quitess evide 
The ladies of the family seldom jagpeared wi 
the handsome and interesting sen and brother in 
close attendance. No cavalier of allthe train who 
haunted sweet Amy Trevor's fairy steps was 60 do- 
voted as her drotiher Bertrand, aad td Lady Trevor | 


he was se tender and chivalri¢e, e.obyiously ee 
vious of @ihother«vomen ig her pmesence, that 
a 
the par romant.c-lovlang 


ones 
‘They evem fell in je melancholy, dark- 
cyed mystery @ll the more for his indifference to 
their chasms, 

That there wes ¢mysteryabout Bertrand Trevor 
came gradually to be-aak now] by allavho knew 
the Tremors, evem. by. those who knew best end 
loved mest the sedeyed but never stozn young 
gentleman, 

Thetthis mystery reached to every memberef the 
family, and in@wemced them in a greater-or leas de- 
greg, was seaneely less.evident. Farther, that this 
mystery, whatever it wes, could be of a dishonowr- 
able or ¢rimiaal nature was scouted by mearly every 
cne, but thet ing very, vry terrible was 
buried in the past of Bertrand Trever came to be 
generally whispered. 

These rumours took various shapes, some vague 
and intangible, others sad and romantic as the hero’s 
solemn, deep-blue eyes, 

One story said that he had secrotly been inveigled 
into a marriage with a woman of wondrous beauty 
and Circean enchantments, who had turned out 
afterward to be an escaped convict. Another that 
he had become somehow innocently involved in an 
offence against the laws of so serious a naturo that 
his life must have paid the forfeit had not the wo- 
man he loved stepped forward and sacrificed herself 
literally to dissolve the web of cireumstantial evi- 
dence which enveloped him. 

Meanwhile—that is, while all these wild rumours 
were rife concerning them—the Trevors were min- 
gling in the gay life of the fashionable West End in 
as quict and unostentatious a manner as the cireum- 
stances of their wealth, attractiveness, and the 
mystery attached to them. through Bertrand would 
permit, They were not dashing people in any sense, 
but while they were very far from courting observa- 
tion they did not avoid it either. 

‘The sexson was well advanced when a certain 
mansion in Plantagenet Square, which had for two 
months previous been in the hands of the uphol- 
sterers and decorators, was at last taken possession 
of by the occupants for whom all this renewing and 
beautifying had been done. 

It was the house in which the late Lord:\Champion 
had located himself when he came up to London for 
that brief first season’s introduction of his beautiful 
daughter to the gaicties of fashionable life. 

It had remained shut up till now for nearly eight 
years, , 

Lady Isabel had married soon after that memo- 
rable and fleet experience of pleasure, and, losing her 
father first and afterwards her husband, had never 
come back to dazzle the fashionable and beauty 
loving with the splendour of her loveliness or the 
perfection of her toilets, over both of which that 
excitable class had gone erazy once. 

But the handsome and gallant young husband, 
whose mysterious disappearance had created such a 
profound excitement at the time, and whose un- 
known fate had plunged his wife into an abyss of 
grief and woe for years, had reappeared in the most 
extraordinary manner, and backed by a story of 
advcntures as fabulous almost as somethiag from 
the “ Arabian Nights,” 

It was said that his wife had at first refused to 
believe that it was himself, but scarcely one of his 
former friends and aequaintances but had reeog- 
nized him instantly, and such of the servants at 
Kirston Wold as had been there when he dizap- 
peared welcomed him on his return with rapture. 

Lady Isabel had, however, persisted in her denial 








of, him, it was said, until a court of law had pro- 
nounced upon the case and decided from the volu- 
minous proof that the man claiming to be that lost 
Maurice was indeed himself. 

After that rumour said that Lady Isabel had 
abandoned her doubts and acknowledged her hus- 
band publicly and with every appearance of cor- 
diality. 

There were various whispers concerning the 
reasons for the first denial of him. One accounted 
for it upon the plea of temporary aberration of 
mind, another suggested that during the long ab- 


of the husband tie wife had transferred her 
aiigtions another. 
all that was, the reunited pair had come 


| mow to spemd a season in their town house, and t.e 
thout | few already favoured with a sight of that transcen- 


dent lev which had once made the young 

fagbel to be se sung and raved about pronounced 

hersuperb, As to the returned Maurice, he created 

i as profound a sensation, though a far dif- 
one, a8 Bertrand Trevor. 

who remembered that sunny-tempered and 

man Maurice Champion in the old 

@eys found him gayer than ever certainly, but 

much ehanged as to that sweet and engaging dis- 

position which had won for him among his inti- 
mates the title of Peacemaker. 

He had a decided tendency too to be what is 
popwlarly called “feat.” He was fond of betting, 
met and horseneeing, as he had not been be- 
foxe, and fonder of Sir Robert Calthorpe, it would 
seom, for they were mearly always together. 

Sir Robert and Lady Cattie indeed had no estab- 


| lishment of their.owa in town, and were quartered 


with Lady Isabel and her husband, if so he was. 

The truth was that Lady Isabel had firmly re- 
fused to eome te town unless Sir Robert and her 
aunt came also and took up their abode in the same 
house with her. Her reasons for this insistance 
were double. She had sueha horror and aversion 
for that villain upog whose identity a vainglorious 
court of law had just pronounced so falsely that, 
much as she disliked Sir Robert, she preferred his 
and her aunt’s presence in the house if she must 
have that other’s. 

Furthermore, she hoped by having these two grand 
plotters against her happiness domiciled under one 
roof she would be able in some unguarded moment 
to surprise out of them or overhear some admission 
concerning that guilty mystery which she believed 
was known to both, 

Esther Mount was not with thom. An uncle of 
hers had lately come from Australia, and invited 
her to make her home with him, and she had gone 
to him eagerly, with the private understanding be- 
tween her and Sir Robert that she should still do 
whatever she could to further the schemes of him 
and his wicked confederate. 

At first neither Lady Isabel nor false Maurice 
mingled in London society, but afterwards such a 
pressure of mingled persecution and urgency was 
brought to bear upon my lady that she consented 
togo out sometimes with Sir Robert, Lady Cat- 
tie, and the handsome villain called Maurice Cham- 

ion. 
’ It was several weeks then before they happened 
to meet the Trevors. Both parties had more invi- 
tations than they could well do justice to, and it 
somehow happened that one always went before the 
other came. 

Every day at the fashionable hour Lady Isabel 
rode out in a low open barouche with her son upon 
one side of her and the man the law had decided to 
be her husband on the other. 

But at such times there was an ominous glitter 
in the beautiful jet cold eyes that seemed ever gaz- 
ing straight before them, and seeing nothing near, 
unless indeed her cne treasure addressed her. Then 
the proud, sweet face would soften from its dazzling 
coldness, the chill smile warm and brighten, and 
the fond and loving, true woman look a moment from 
behind her mask. 

She had put off her mourning, but the most su- 

perficial physiognomist might have read in her won- 
derfully lovely face that which told of an inner drap- 
ing of the soul infinitely sadder than any outward 
show. 
The brilliant and fashionable crowd which throng 
the Row at certain periods of the day swept on and 
on periodically, and still Lady Isabel and the Trevors 
did not even here encounter each other. 

But the hour in which they should was rapidly 
approaching. 

(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Herpert’s Rowrne Feat.—Mr. Reginald 
Herbert, who rowed very gallantly for ten consecu- 
tive hours over fifty miles, wius about 2,000/., but the 
curious part of the affair is that the principal losers 
hail from the river-side rowing clubs, and are them- 
selves crack oarsmen. ‘l'hey laid heavily against the 
feat being performed, but it never once entered their 
calculation that Mr. Herbert would be piloted over 








the course fore-and-aft, coached from Maidenhead to 
Westminster by his trainer, allowed to leave his boat 
when he pleased, or permitted to have it carried over 
the locks. These conditions were, however, inserted 
in the articles when they were drawn up at the Ar- 
lington Club with Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, who was 
the first to post his thousand on the result. Mr. 
Herbert has been offered 2,001. to 1,0001. that he 
will not row the distance in twelve hours unaided 
or unaccompanied except by the wmpire’s steam 
launch, 

Tue Posrmaster-Generau’s Liapuary.—At tho 
Heslingden County Court recently Mx, W. A. Hulton, 
judge, delivered judgment in anaoction breugiht against 
the Postmaster-General for am alleged damage in 
consequence of the destruction of etelegram. A plain- 
tiff named Overstall had sont a telegram to a trades- 
man-at Barrow-ip-Furness fo meet him at Preston 
instead of at Laneaster, as previously agnecd upon. 
The boy entrusted with the message, fadimg the man 
to whom it wes addressed away from ibis placo of 
business, destroyed the tdlegram, Ineonsequence of 
this the panties did not megt, and plaintiff dlaimed 16s. 
as damages. Mr. P. , of Blackbema, who ap- 
peared for the Postmaster-General, objeeted that the 
defendant was not responsible for the sets of his ser- 
vants, and thet a montili’s notice of the action should 
have been given, His Honour gave judgment for 
the defendant, on the ground that the Pestmaster- 
General was not responsible for the negligeuce.of his 
subordinate officers, and quoted Lord Mansfield in the 
ease of Whitfield v. Lord de Diapeneer, where his 
lordship declared that the Poghmaster-General, in 
respect of being non-liable forthe acts of his subor- 
dinates, was on an equal fo with the etler great 
officers of the State, such as the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, who “were neyer thought liable 
for any negligence or miscouduct of the inferior offi- 
cers in their several departments.” Other more re- 
cent cases were quoted iv support, aud tho plaintiff 
was ordered to pay costs. 


Anecpores OF LANDSEER.—Not long since a gen- 
tleman jpurchased a head of an elderly man cleverly 
drawn i chalks on blue paper, ina frame, lettered 
*- Old Landseer, by his son.” He took the liberty to 
send this to Sir Edwin, witha note, offering it for 
his acceptance, saying that if it was what it pretended 
to be it ought to be ia his own possession, and if it 
were an imposture it could not be too soon consigned 
to the flames, He received, in reply, a very kind 
letter, returning the portrait, and asking hiw to ac- 
cept his thanks for his friendly intentions, adding : 
“The sketch sent for my verdict was done by me 
long before I was out of my teeus, and was thought 
a very accurate likeness of a porter belonging to the 
Royal Academy, when the annual exhibition was 
held at Old Somerset House. The old man’s aame 
was Sam Lorill,” The dealer who sold the trea- 
sure and himself was not as pleased at the result as 
the buyer. It had often been said of Laudseer that 
he was too apt to find fault with the works of others 
of his fraternity, both past aud present, and there 
have not been wanting those who have accused him 
of indulging a carping spirit of criticism and a jea- 
lous disposition. But his criticisms never really 
sprang from so meana motive, they were simply the 
outcome of a nature keenly critical on all points of 
art, If Landseer was quick in detecting a fault in 
another it must also be allowed that he was notslow 
to admit one in himself, ‘he following characteristic 
anecdote will illustrate this trait:—A friend of the 
present writer accompanied him to the Kensington 
Museum on the first oecasion of its exhibition by gas- 
light. He stopped short before lris large work, “A 
Visit to Waterloo.” “I must have been mad,” said 
he, “‘ when I painted that;” and walking up to the 
picture he placed his hand over the part which had 
attracted his criticism, An attendant policeman 
shouted his polite caution, “ Now then, take yer’ands 
off that there!”? “My good man,” said Sir Edwina, 
“I was merely remarking how bid that was,” “ Then 
why don’t yer go and do better?” said “ Bobby,” who 
had no idea to whom he was speaking, and thereby 
causing considerable merriment among the artist’s 
friends. ‘Quite right! quite right! [ should do 
better; Tam ashamed of it!” returned Sir Kdwin, 
half sadly. Andso, in his pleasantest manuer, he 
discovered himself to the astonisued guardian of 
the peace and pictures, who of course collapsed. Sir 
Edwin had that picture home and retouched it, A 
short time sinee, at one of the Royal Academy * dis- 
tributions,” there was ay originsl work by Vaudyck 
exhibited together with tho student’s copies oi it, 
Upon being asked his opinion on them Sir Kdwin re~ 
plied, ‘They are all very bad, but I think L should 
give the medal to this one,” pointing to the original 
pictare. Thereare many similar anecdotes of him, 
for Landseer was quite celebrated for the ueatueas 
and pcint of his eriticisms, dashed as they are with 
an oceasionally caustic vein, which gave them addi- 
tional piquaacy. 
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HELEN’S PRESENTIMENT. 
HELEN MARTIN sat by the window in her elegant 
room with her chin resting upon her hand. <A 








[* NEVER.” 
of history, the bower of poesy! 
Senorita!” 

The last word was uttered in a deeper key, and 


You must see it. 


| the man’s face. flushed, while his jetty eyes grew 


; : | : 
dreamy, distant look was in her large blue eyes, and brighter. 


her lovely features were pensive almost to sadness. 
Sighing for the familiar faces of ones beloved, she 
eared little whether the Tiber or Thames flowed at 
her feet, whether by glancing out of the window she 
could behold the great cathedral of St. Peter with 
its immense dome seemingly touching the clouds, or 
its less pretentious contemporary, St. Paul’s in 
foggy London. But she was here in Rome, and, 
whether wearied or not, here she must stay until 
her enthusiastic aunt had satisfied her desire for 
sight-seeing. 

Presently the young girl arose, drew her round, 
graceful figure to its full height, and clasping her 
hands slowly paced the room. There was a stifled 
yearning in her every glance, her every motion. 

“A card, mademoiselle!” twittered Annette, the 
French maid, dancing into the room, her curls flying 
all around her coquettish head. 

Helen glanced at the small bit of enamel and 
frowned. 

* Senor Valleja! He here again? Admit him, but 
it will be the last time!” 

The maid courtesied and tripped away. A mo- 
ment afterward Fenor Valleja entered, and bowed 
profoundly. He was tall, slim, and withal rather 
graceful in figure, but his face was hardly prepos- 
sessing, with its straggly, thin whiskers, sharp-cut 
lips and piercing black eyes. 

You do me so much honour, senorita,” he said, 
in a soft, affable way as he sank upon achair. “I 
had hardly the hope of finding you at home, but 
the fates are kind to me. You are looking charming, 
senorita ; Rome agrees with you.” 

“It doesn’t,” answered Helen, brusquely. “I 
hate Rome.” 

The senor smiled, nodded and caressed his mou- 
stache, evidently somewhat disconcerted. 

* But you would like, yes, love my Madrid, the 
flower-city of my own dear country,” he answered, 
presently, with a grand flourish. “ Your bright eyes 
would never weary of looking upon its grand man- 
sions, its beautiful edifices, its airy towers, its ele- 
gant parks, Paris is beautiful, Berlin is picturesque, 


but my Madrid bears away the palm! Senorita, I 
know you would be charmed.” 

Helen smiled with a show of interest. 

The senor gazed upon her ardently; his counte- 


nance revealed a change of thought. 

“Tt is so singular you did not take Spain in your 
tour,” he went on, rapidly. “It is the home of ro- 
mance, the birth-place of thrilling legend, the mine 





Helen wondere? at this sudden change, and became 
uneasy. 

“Senorita !” he repeated, drawing his chair nearer 
to her. ‘I love you, my soul is absorbed in you! 
Nay, frown not, nor speak! You must hear me. 
Ah, you don’t know me, you can’t dream of my 
passion that fires every nerve and artery of my body. 
You are sun, moon, earth, air, salvation to me. 
Heaven ! I coula die for you, and smile with my last 
breath !” 

He dropped upon his knees before her, his frame 
quivering with emotion, his face pallid now, his eyes 
burning with intense pleading. 

Helen had dreaded this, and hardly knew how to 
act. 
She had a certain fear of this man that warned 
her not to dismiss him peremptorily, and yet to 
hesitate would only give him hope and make him 
more persistent. 

** Arise, senor,” she said, calmly. “I am not 
pleased at this. I have never looked upon you other- 
wise than as an acquaintance.” 

** But you can, you will? See, Iam nota boy to 
expect instant adoration, you have lived under 
colder skies than I. I am ready to wait, to serve 
you, to be your slave! To look upon you is joy, to 
think of you as mine is Heaven! Ah, if my blood 
only flowed in your veins. Senorita, I have wealth, 
station, I worship you. I adore the very garments 
that you wear. Speak, and give this dear, dear 
hand to me, to hold in love for ever !” 

She withdrew her fingers from his clasp anda 
tremour passed over her form, Arising hastily, she 
assumed a haughty, repellent manner. 

**T thank you for the honour, senor, but I can 
ncver be your wife!” 

He sprang to his feet, and clenching his hands 
gazed upon her in mingled anguish and rage. How 
his eyes gleamed, hov his white teeth shone behind 
his ashen lips. 

Helen met his glance without flinching, but it re- 
quired all her strength. 

** Never, never!” he articulated, his chest throb- 
bing with his laboured breath. “ Not—not in life! 
Oh, Helen Martin, change your words—behold my 
agony—I am not myself—change your words.” 

“It is impossible, sir!” she answered, coldly, 
and turned away. 

The man’s face became ghastly, his eyes distended 
and rolled frightfully, his teeth met with a rasping 
sound, and standing thus he gazed upon her as one 
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| who sees a loved one perish and can offer no kelp. 


Suddenly a low, gurgling langh broke from his lips. 

** We part, we part, but we shall meet again !’’ he 
shrieked, and fled from the room. 

Helen shivered as with cold, and rushed forward 
to lock the door. A prescience of coming evil over- 
shadowed her soul, she felt a strange loneliness and 
wished that her aunt would come home. 

At that moment she heard a knock upon the door, 
but her nerves were excited to that state she dared 
not open it. The summons was repeated and then 
Helen called to know who was there. The answer 
was given in Annette’s voice, and with a sigh of re- 
lief Helen admitted her. 

“Letters, mademoiseile!” said the maid, with a 
flourish of her little hand. 

Helen grasped at them cagerly, and impatiently 
motioned the girl to retire. When the door closed 
the mistress sank into a large chair and with all 
thoughts of Valleja banished by news from “ home, 
sweet home,” she prepared to read leisurely and 
enjoy each word. 

‘The first was from her father, full of affection, and 
earnest hopes that ‘‘ his darling child would be 
blessed with health and realize all her fond anticipa- 
tions in viewing the wonders natural and artificial 
of the Continent;” a postscript was added from 
her mother, admonishing Nellie“ to be very careful of 
herself, and not to venture into dangerous places in 
search of curiosities, nor remain out of doors after 
nightfall.” 

Thenext was a vivacious, gossipy letter from 
Sister Clara, telling with much ingenuousness of her 
beaux, and which one she liked the best ; the latest 
play, the last grand party, what she wore, how 
many compliments she received, and what a splen- 
did supper they had. 

Over all this Helen smiled, cried, and sighed by 
turns, and then glanced at the last missive of the 
parcel. Her eyes beamed more softly if possible as 
she looked at the bold, dashing superscription and 
her fingers trembled a little as she broke the seal. 
Opening it slowly, as if she hesitated to put the 
draught to her lips because it would be so brief, so 
soon past, she allowed her eyes to rest a full minute 
upon the words: 

“ My darling Helen.’”’ 

Then with along, grateful breath she read on, 
and her features reflected the bliss that each endear- 
ing word produced in her breast. 

“* So far away, my dearest, are you from me that 
I can only bring you nearer in thought by selecting 
from among the meteors of heaven some bright, 
particular star and watching it each night, watch- 
ing it with love, with hope, with prayers. You will 
go among great people, you will receive homage for 
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vour talents, your beauty, doubtless your hand will 
be sought, but I have no fear that you will forget me, 
for my confidence in youis next to my confidence 
in my Creator.” 

Great tears rolled up from the blue eyes, the 
closely written sheet was pressed to her lips, and 
the writer blessed in her heart. 

Twice the eight pages were fondly pressed, and 
then were carefully folded and placed in an escritoire 
along with the others. This was hardly accom- 
plished ere her aunt returned, 

“ Oh, you’ve missed so much, so much,” said the 
good-natured Mrs. Morse. ‘ We’ve seen the Pope, 
father and I, and he treated us very kindly. You 
won't have anything to tell when you get home if 
you don’t go out more.” 

“‘T shall find enough to talk about if ever I do 
get home. Don’t fear, auntie. I wish I was there 


now. 

“So do I, Nell, so do I,” added Mr. Morse., ‘I 
haven’t had a comfortable meal since I came to this 
heathenish country, and I don’t expect one until I 
get back home.” 

“ You're decidedly vulgar, Abram !” said his wife, 
deprecatingly. 

“| know it, ma’am, I know it, but my stomach was 
built on the old-fashioned plan,’’ retorted Mr. 
Morse, throwing back his shoulders and looking 
over his glasses. “ Pity my misfortune and be 
thankful, ma’am, be thankful that you are not af- 
flicted in the same way.” 

Mrs. Morse shook her head mournfully, and drew 
a long, deep sigh as if despairing of ever being able 
to reform her husband’s appetite. 

One week later the party was en route by steamer 
for home. Helen tried to be happy in the thought 
but a vague, shadowy fear darkened each bright 
picture that arose before her mental vision, and 
made her anxious and restless. In vain she chided 
herself for nourishing this morbid fancy, but it 
lingered and followed her as a phantom. 

She shuddered at the thought and pressed her 
hands to her heart, 

Eagerly she scanned the faces of the passengers 
that day at dinner, and when she saw that Valleja 
was not among them a thrill of gladness went 
through her being, She was happy then, but the 
cloud soon descended upon her heart again, and she 
could not drive it away. 

“We shall meet again.”’ 

In a rattling whisper those words, to her now so 
terrible, struck upon her ear, and with a cry of 
alarm she sprang toward her uncle who stood near 
the port taffrail. He regarded her in mingled 
wonder and anxiety, and conducting her to her 
cabin begged an explanation. 

ln a few incoherent words she told him of Valleja, 
and asserted that he was on board the ship in dis- 
guise—she knew it—she had felt it all the time. 
Obtaining the man’s description who had spoken to 
her, Mr. Morse went tothe captain, an] in unmis- 
takeable English demanded investigation. The 
black-bearded stranger was summoned, and it was 
found that he could not utter an intelligible word 
in English. 

Rather mortified at the turn affairs had taken, 
Uncle Abram advised his niece to control her ima- 
gination, and not make a laughing-stock of the 
family again. 

_ Helen protested and wept, and remained a recluse 
in her cabin during the rest of the passage. 

Home again! On the pier were Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin and Clara. How sweet again to the long- 
abseat daughter to feel her father’s arms around 
her and to receive her mother’s kisses given with 
tears and exclamations of joy, and to hear her 
sister’s happy voice now singing with enthusiastic 
delight and then mellow and soft with thankfulness. 

* Albert couldn’t come, Helen,’ Clara hastened to 
say. “ He hadanimportant case to try, and wanted 
to get it postponed, but he couldn’t. He felt very 
vexed over it, but you'll see him to morrow, dear.” 

“He is well?” said Helen, great tears sparkling 
under her veil. 

“Oh, yes,and ashandsomeasever. He’sbeen the 
most discontented man that ever lived since you’ve 
been gone,” 

Farther conversation was prevented by the ap- 
proach of carriages, and the party entered and were 
driven to an hotel. 7 

The next evening saw them at home. Helen, re- 
gally beautiful in a pale blue silk with lace trim- 
mings, sat in the drawing-room waiting the coming 
of her lover. How her eyes glowed, how soft and 
warm the roseate tint upon each cheek. 

Suddenly her heart gave a great bound! Quick, 
springing steps sounded upon the stairs, thena merry 
tussle and Clara’s silvery voice rose high in laugh- 
ter! Free again, the footfalls came nearer, the door 
burst open, a young, noble-featured man came into 
the room. 

“My love! My Helen!” 

* Oh, Albert!” 

She stretched out her hands yearningly. 

He caught them within his own, pressed thom an 





instant, and then drew her to his breast while his 
eyes sought hers with glances more eloquent than 
words. With the confidence of a child she rested 
there, and drank in the sweet thoughts that passed 
by sympathy between their minds. 

*T was a sacred moment—one when hearts o’er- 
charged with emotion could find no relief in words, 
the pulsation of each nerve, and ardent glance, the 
pressure of a loved hand, the sigh that has no lan- 
guage yet means so much, were the only methods of 
conversation. 

Anon he drew her still closer and kissed her with 
reverent tenderness. Her eyes filled with tears of 
joy. She lifted one little hand and stroked his brown 

air fondly. 

* I knew you would always love me, darling,” he 

murmured, gratefully. ‘ That was my consolation 
in the weary months of your absence. If I could 
only tell you how lonely I was, how my heart yearned 
for this blessed moment!” 
‘;His words recalled thoughts of Valleja and the 
incident on the steamer to Helen’s mind, and try 
as she would she could not drive that old terror from 
her heart, nor keep its anxious reflex from her face. 
His quick eyes noted the sudden change in her ex- 
pression and he gazed upon her with solicitude. 

“* What troubles you, darling ?”’ 

** Nothing, dear Bert, nothing!” she answered, 
with a forced smile. ‘* What could trouble me now 
that Heaven has brought me safely back to you and 
kindly preserved you for me ?” 

There was a sadness in her tone as she uttered 
the last words that could not escape his observa- 
tion. 

He pursued the subject no farther, but went home 
with the tantalizing feeling in his heart that his be- 
trothed held a secret from him. 

A week passed. 

Madame Beauclair, a member of the circle in 
which the Martins moved, was to give a grand 
party on this bright Tuesday evening, and her ele- 
gant parlours were richly ornamented for the occa- 
sion with sprigs of evergreen and natural flowers of 
all hues. 

Clusters of roses were twined about the chande- 
liers and seemed to reflect the amber light from 
their velvety bosoms in prismatic rays. Modest 
petunias peered from every cornice, and pinks, 
dahlias, and lilies were all scattered around in pro- 
fusion, to say nothing of the delicate exotics that 
breathed rare perfume. 

Uncle Abram, blunt and drily comical as usual, 
was there with his fastidious wife; and Clara was 
constantly running to Helen and Bert to repeat some 
of the old gentleman’s queer sayings. 

“Come, Helen, let us go into the conservatory. 
I am weary of this noise and glitter,” said Albert 
Larner, arising and giving her hisarm, ‘I want to 
talk with you alone, darling—your society is all I 
ask.” 


She smiled with calm gratification and with her 
soft eyes fixed upon his face glided along by his 
side. 

Reaching the conservatory, they wandered among 
the shrubs and flowers and gazed at the sparkling 
fountains—all beautiful, as glorified by the love 
they felt for each other—then they passed into an 
adjoining room which they observed was unoccu- 
pied. 

Pressing her hand tenderly, Bert said, with a fer- 
vency that thrilled her very being : 

“Tell me now, darling, when you will be mine, 
when our lives shall be joined to bless each other !” 

“ Never, never |” 

In a shrill, unearthly voice those words broke upon 
the fragrant air. Valleja, his swarthy face blue 
with rage and hate, appeared at the open door, and, 
aiming a pistol at Larner’s head, pulled the trigger. 

’T was all done inan instant, and before Albert 
could defend himself the report echoed through 
the building, the ball buried itself in the neck 
of Helen’s lover, and his blood spirted on her white 
dress. 

‘Oh, Heaven! my love! my Albert!” 

In heart-rending accents the words left her lips, 
and, bending over him where he had fallen, she 
wildly caressed him, placed her hand over the cruel 
wound, and then fainted dead away as she saw the 
crimson blood. 

All was now confusion, guests were running to 
and fro in sympathy and terror, and, trying to do 
zo much, did nothing. 

Valleja, sneaking along towards the conservatory, 
watched the demoralized spectators and grinned 
fiendishly. 

Approaching a window he sought to open it, and 
in so doing knocked over a vase. Clara heard the 
noise, looked up with her wild, frightened eyes, and 
then, possessed of a sudden purpose, darted behind 
him, fixed her slender fingers around his throat, 
and cried, loudly : 

‘Help! Help! Here he is!” 

With a muttered oath the villain drew a knife 
and was about plunging it into her white neck when 
Uncle Abram caught his hand, one of the guests 





gave hima stunning blow on the head, and tho 
Spaniard sank to the floor insensible. 

Brave little Clara! all out of breath, terrified by 
her own action, and filled with anguish as she heard 
the expressions of grief all around her, she could 
bear no’ more, and sank unconscious into Uncle 
Abram’s arms. 

In the meantime Helen had been carried away 
from the dreadful scene, a surgeon, from among the 
company, had made an examination of Albert’s 
wound, and announced that there were chances for 
recovery. Madame Beauclair would not listen to 
having the patient removed, and so he was borne to 
an + chamber above, and every attention paid 
to him. 

The pleasure of the evening of course was) 
over, and the guests retired impressed again with 
the old aphorism “In the midst of life wo are in 
death.” 

“Whois he? How did he get in here?” wero 
the natural questions that were asked when Valloja 
was given in charge of the police, but he sneered at 
them with his thin lips and gnashed his whito tecth, 
and none others could answer, 

When Clara recovered she went at once to her 
sister. Poor Helen! It seemed that the presenti- 
ment which had haunted her so long was about to 
come true, and as she lay there and thought how 
happy she had been an hour before, and what 
agony now rushed through every nerve and tore her 
heart, she could see no use in life, no hope beyond, 
no mercy. 

“ What have I done that he should die?” she 
wailed, her eyes raised upward in supplication, her 
hands strained together. ‘‘ He was mine, all mine, 
all love, all faith, he was good! Why, oh, why did 
you let him die ? Albert, my own, my darling! Oh, 
Heaven ! you have deserted me!” 

Mrs. Martin sat by the couch weeping. 

Clara stood near her sister, vainly trying to sootho 
her, but the idea that her lover would die could not 
be banished from her mind. 

Another week flew away. 

Helen, very pale and thin, was sitting up for the 
first time since that dreadful night. 

Albert was becoming convalescent, the ball had 
been extracted, and he would undoubtedly get 
well. 

Helen was thankful in her heart for this assur- 
ance, but the old, old cloud still hung over her, for 
the crafty Spaniard had broken jail ana was at 
large again. Atany moment he might renew his 
attempt upon her lover’s life, she could never feel 
at ease until satisfied of Valleja’s death. 

“‘ Helen, darling, I’ve come to you again.” 

And Albert Larner, pallid and haggard-eyed from 
suffering, came slowly into the room, supporting 
himself with a cane. The flannel bandage was 
still around his neck, and Helen wept as she saw 
him. 

“* My poor, dear love,” she murmured, pressing a 
kiss upon his brow. 

** You are ill too, Helen; this has been an ordeal 
for us both,” he said, lowly. “We never dreamt 
how much we loved each other before—how our 
hearts are twined together, and that the cord can- 
not be broken without sundering our lives. Lay 
your head on my shoulder, love, and tell me of this 
Valleja, for he is dead now—a detective shot him 
yesterday while trying to capture him.” 

“Dead? Is it wicked to rejoico? Oh, Albert, I 
am at rest now.” 

And with his head resting upon her shoulder—the 
reverse of his request—she told him all she knew of 
Jean Valleja. 

“ And you kept it a secret from fear ?”’ 

“Yes, Albert—the only thing I ever kept from: 
you—the only one I ever shall have kept when 1 
close my eyes for ever. We will tell each other 
everything, dear, we will have a little heaven of our 
own on earth, that we may be better fitted to enjoy 
that beyond.” 

“My angel! my noble Helen.” 

Two months later they were married and a happier 
home than theirs does not exist on the face of the 
earth, W.G. 


A Suacesti0on.—It is already said that the New 
York Herald proprietors will shortly furnish Profes- 
sor Wise with a suitable balloon in which to mako 
the transatlantic trip. If the Herald wishes to 
know what sort of a balloon would really traverse 
the ocean with safety we will oblige our confrére at 
once with the description of the only reliable one. 
Take a balloon at least two feet in diameter and fil) 
it with gas, then suspend the car to the balloon. The 
car is the principal thing to attend to, and should be 
of at least 300 tons burden register, with two or three 
masts and sails; the car can be attached to tho bal- 
loon at the top of one of the masts. 

A Goop Finp.—Great interest has been aroused at 
Nidau, Berne, by a wonderful piece of good fortune. 
In the river Tiiéle has been fished up a chest four 
feet long, marked with the letters “I. d. I,” banded 
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with iron and full of gold pieces. The tale runs that 
in 1388 the Bernese let siuk in the river, swollen by 
the rains, one of their vessels, which was being used 
at the siege of thecastle, and in which craft wag, de- 
posited the treasure in question. ‘I'hat occurred at 
the period when Enguerrand LV., the last of the fires 
de Coucy, had received from Austria the county of 
Nidau as‘an appanage. What remained of the Sire’s 
property was ceded to the O:leaus. 





MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL BUTTER 
IN NEW YORK, 

Mitx is a mechanical mixture of butter, casein 
and water, the latter holding in solution sugar of 
milk, or lactin, and several suits: The butter is held 
suspended in the milk by the caseous or cheasy 
matter, and the whey, with which it is intimately 
blended. Milk is thus a true emulsion, resultitig 
froma mixture of these three ingredients, and owes 
its opacity and white colour to the:diffusion through 
it of the butyraceous oil, The partieles of butter in 
milk consist of very minute globules, one 2,500th ineh 
in diameter, suspended.in the surrounding serous 
fluid. 

When milk is allowed to stand for some time the 
lighter particles of butter rise to the surface, con- 
stituting, with a certain quantity of the other ingre- 
dients, cream, leaving the casein, from which cheese 
is made, and the whey below. All the particles of 
butter, however, are‘ uot eliminated by this means. 
Still the remainder is by, vo means rich in oily. 
matter, as the poverty of skim wilk plainly shows. 

When the cream is agitated for some time, or 
churued, the semi-solid particles of fat aggregate, and 
we have a mass of butter, The remaining fluid, 
termed buttermilk, contains casein and lactin, or 
sugar of milk, in solution, This sugar.very soon de- 
composes, forming lactic acid (from lac—Latin for 
milk), which gives to buttermilk its sour taste. 

In the manufacture of cheese the casein (Latin 
caseum, Cheese) of course is the principal ingredi »nt. 
‘The casein is coagulated by an acid, usually obtained 
from the stomach of a young calf, and called rennet. 
The curd thus obtained is pressed, and, after a variety 
of manipulations, becomes cheese. 

Butter is a rather complex organic compound, con- 
sisting chiefly of olein, margarin and stearin. The 
olein is the largest and most important constituent, 
and one most familiar to our eyes, in the shape, more 
or less pure, of the fixed oils, of which olive oil is a 
good example, as it containg seventy-five per cent. 
of olein, 

The three substances named exist in all natural 
fats, from which chemists have long been enabled to 
produce butters which, owing to bad odours and 
flavours, have never been suited to humau wants. 

M. Monriez, of France, was the first to solve the 
diffi ulty, and some six years ago gave to the world 
an excellent method of making good butter from hard 
beef fats, known as beef suet, 

The process, with modifications by M. Paraf, has 
latterly been introduced in America, and is now in 
successful practical operation on a large scale at the 
establishment of the Oleo-Margarine Manufacturing 
Company. 

The article to which we refer does not differ ma- 
terially in composition from ordinary butter, olein 
(and that of a very pure character) being the princi- 
pal ingredient, no casein being present, which is the 
primary cause of rancidity in butter, ‘The olein from 
which this artificial butter is prepared is obtained 
from beef suet. 

The general process of manufacturing artificial 

butter is as follows: The suet is first washed tho- 
roughly, for two hours, in water, to remove all super- 
fluous animal matter, and is then, by means of a 
“ hashing machine,” ground thoroughly, and pressed 
through a fine sieve or plate of iron pierced with fine 
holes, which forms one side of the machine. ‘The 
machine consists of a series of sharp blades set on an 
axis like the threadofascrew. ‘These are contained 
in a closely fitting chamber or cylinder placed hori- 
zoutally, The cylinder is divided into two portiéns, 
hinged together on one side, and capable of being se- 
curely fastened or bolted on the other, when the ma- 
chine is in operation. The upper hali can be readily 
thrown back, should the machine become clogged or 
when it becomes necessary to cleanse it. ‘The shaft 
on which the knives are fixed extends through one 
end of the cylinder, and is geared in the ordinary 
way, by means of a belt and pulley, to the shaft of 
the engine transmitting the power. 

A lage iron trough lined) with porcelain is sup- 
ported above the cylinder with its revolving knives. 
‘This trough or feeder has an aperture in one corner, 
which fits over a corresponding hole in the upper 
part of the cylinder, through which the suet is fed 
to the machine. When the machine is in operation 
the suet is not only effectually hashed iw the cylinder 
but forced by the screw-thread-set kuives through 





fine holes bored inthe opposite eng of the! cylinder. 
The machine is capable, it is stated, of hashing 1,000 
pounds of suetin an hour, The fat comes out of the 
hasher in the form of a jelly considerably whiter than 
when put in, owing. to its finely divided state and 
the uniform distribution of olein through it. 

The material is now in a proper condition for the 
second operation, which has for its object the separa- 
tion of the fluid olein and the solid margarin and 
stearin from the animal tissues which enveloped them. 
For this purpose it is put into a number of steam 
vats. These vats are of the ordinary wooden de- 
scription, with steam pipes-entering the bottom, the 
steam being admitted or cut off at pleasure by stop 
cocks, Here the fat is raised nearly to the tempera- 
ture-of boiling water, the steaming being continued 
for two hours. The heat causes @ separation of the 
olein and’stearin from the animal matter, the former 
rising to the top while the latter sinks to the bottom. 
The material is well stirred during the time the heat 
is continued, and when the process is completed the 
oil is drawn off while still. hot, and then allowed to 
cool slowly in tanks placed below the steam vats. 
About 90 per cent. of a mixture. of olein, margarin, 
and stearin are thus obtained from a given weight of 
suet, the remainder (10 per cent.) being, of .course, 
the tissue and muscular and fibrous parts of the mas 
terial, 

The real fat being thus separated from: the super- 
fluous animal matter thenext step is the separation 
of the fluid olein from the solid margarin and stea- 
rin. Ona table are small tin moulds, six or eight 
inches long, four or five wide, and two or three deep, 
each containing. a small cotton bag, with sufficient 
margin of cloth to form a double lap from each side. 

The partly crystalized and lumpy fat is ladled into 
these moulds until full, when the laps of cloth from 
each side are turned over upon the top, and the ma- 
terial enclosed, ‘he bags contain about two pounds 
each, and after using once are carefully washed to 
avoid any taint or rancidity which might injariously 
affect the butter, ‘his, though apparently a smal! 
matter, the proprietors of the establishment have not 
overlooked. The floor, indeed, aud all the articles in 
use give evidence of care and cleanliness, which is 
next to godliness, 

When the bags are fall they are put between sheets 
of galvanized iron and placed in the oil press, which 
is a combination of the toggle joint with a closely 
cut thread screw. The pressure is gradually applied 
to the contained fat, and there presently issues from 
the pores of the cotton a fine yellow oil, which drips 
into a receiving trough at the bottom of the press, 
and is afterwards dipped or ladled into ordinary gal- 
vanized iron milk caus, 

It is this oil, olein, containing a solution more or 
less margarin aud stearin, from which the butter is 
uow to be churned, as we shall presently describe, 
This expressed oil has neither taste no) smell, and is 
avery pure article of olein, The residuum left in 
the bags is solid stearin, aud is used chiefly for candle 
makiug. 

We now come to the last operations conyected 
with the manufacture of the artificial butter—to wit, 
the churning—which is the same as the ordinary 
churning of cream. ‘Tie churns have revolving 
paddles, and the oii on being placed in the churns is 
mixed with one fifth of its weight of sour:milk. The 
churning operation is continued for twenty minutes, 
when the compound has assumed the semi-solid con- 
dition of soft butter, which a slight diminution of 
temperature renders firm, ‘lhe churns are worked in 
a cool chamber, rendered'so by means of a reservoir 
of ice suspended overhead. The butter is now 
coloured yellow by admixture of a little vegetable 
annatto, which is harmless, and after being salted is 
worked like ordinary butter on a working table 
with a presser. ‘he churning of the oil with the 
sour milk increases its weight from the absorption of 
water, so that three pounds of oil will make four 
pounds of butter, From one hundred pounds of suet 
seventy pounds of butter are produced, twenty pounds 
of stearin, and ten pounds of scraps. ‘The change 
from the liquid to the semi-solid condition is due 
probably to some molecular change or oxidation of the 
oil during the process of churning. 

With the exception of a slight granular consistency 
there is perceptible in the taste no difference bet ween 
it and good ordinary firkin butter. ‘This, peculiarity, 
itis stated, disappears after keeping for some length 
of time. 

The butter made in this way can be afforded much 
cheaper than the ordinary article, but it must not be 
supposed that the cow’s occupation is for ever gone, 
Suet is an article the supply of which ig limited, and 
it is only in large cities, or localities where beef cattle 
are largely slaughtered, that.it will prove profitable 
to engage in the manufacture of this artificial butter, 
‘The company expect, we are told, toenlarge their 

works to the capacity of some twelve tuns of butter 
per day, 


—-—_— 


The butter made can be transported to and will 
keepin warm climates, owing, as before stated, to the 
absence of the readily putrescible compounds existing 
in ordinary butter, 








FACETIA. 


Tue Larust Novertry,—The latest Parisian no~ 
velty isa lady with two heads. She sings duets 
and eats with both mouths at the same time. These 
dear times are ill chosen for her appearance, 

A STAGGERER. 

Custom-House Officer’: ** Now, then, got anything 
contraband about.ye ?” 

Mate : “ Got ’bout bot’l and half brandy; butI'N 
defy ye to take it fro’ me!”"—Punch. _ 

A Honpymoon Car.—A “honeymoon car” is 
now run on the Pacific Railroad for. the accommo- 
dation of bridal parties. The wheels are greased 
with honey instead of the ordinary grease of every- 
day life. 

MALAPROPRIANA.—Our good friend Mrs, Mala- 
pxop has heard so many stories told by the begging-. 
letter writers that she resolves in future to persecute 
all such impostors according to, the laws of the 
Mendaeity Society.— Punch, 

3 CONFESSION IN CONFUSION. 

Priest: “ Now, tell me, Doolan,. truthfully, how 
often do'you go to chapel ?” 

Pat: * Will, now, shure oj’H till yer riv’rence the 
trut’. Paix, I go.as often I can.avoid !”—Punch. 

A BLIGHTED BEING, 

Aunt: “Well, Mabel, don’tery; if Eliza is going, 
you will’ have another nurse.” 

Mabel: “ No, I shall never have another nurse— 
V’)l marry young!” — Fn, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Mither: * Now, Jean, when the folks come to tea 
mind ye divert them as muckle. as ye can. And, 
Jean, when the cake and sic-like things are han’ed 
round be mannerly and set the example by just 
sayin’, ‘ No, thankye’ to it all.”’*-Fun, 

CONVICTED ON SuUsPicton:—At a provincial race 
meeting’a jockey has been-suspended from riding 
‘for twelve months for his “suspicions riding.’’ 
Hundreds saw him mount, ride and dismount, where, 
rg is the “suspicion ?’* We see no pull in it— 

un. 

“Hutto! Here’s ANoTHER.”—It is stated that 
the Freneh Assembly will be challenged to vote the 
restoration of the monarchy in the person of the 
Comte de Chambord on the 5th of November, But 
sur ly the proper candidate on such a day would be 
a Duc de Guise. [You are requested to. pronounce 
the last word 4 |’Anglaise.]—Fun: 

Woman’s Riaurs.—The new Grand Worthy 
Councillor of Good Templars is to be a woman! 
How all the hens will crow. to hear of this—at least 
all the hens that can crow. But, considéring the 
almost monastic nature of the original order of 
Templars, it is a little funny to meet witha Grand 
Commander in petticoats !—Fun. 

UNACCOUNTABLE EXCLUSIVENESS, 
(A Reminiscence of the Sca-Side) 

“He looks as if he thought precious lot of ’isself. 
Don’t he, Polly ?’’ 

* Ah! Don’t he, that’s all! Why, he’s been ’ere 
ever so long, and he ain’t spoke to.a soul yet !’’— 
Punch. 

AccouNtTED For.—A Parisian going along the 
Boulevards the other day in a voiture, the horse of 
which went slowly from sheer weakness and thin- 
ness, exclaimed at last, ‘‘ What ails your horse? 
Why, he can hardly move!” “ Bourgeois,” replied 
the driver, in a mysterious whisper, “I believe he 
has been eaten during the siege.” 

Quits UNCALLED For.—Mrs. Malaprop says she 
can’t’ think what people mean by asking for more 
** adult schools ”’ for the working classes. As if there 
wusn’t adulteration enough already among the 
tradespeople without putting the working men up 
to it.—Punch. 





“ON THE MEND.” 

Dr.Punch: “And how are we now, my dear 
friend? There—keep your tongue in and tell me.’* 

Mr. Gladstone: ‘ Oh, so much better, doctor! The 
‘Dover Powder’ didn’t agree with me at all; but 
* James’s Powder’ has done me a world of good !””— 
Punch, 

WANTED, a good general servant, who can neither 
read nor write, nor be able to do tatting, crochet, 
or embroidery. A good character is indispensable, 
and she must be able to cook fish, meat, and vege- 
tables fit to be eaten. Any housekeeper who is 
parting with such a treasure, and who knows of 
such a one out of place, will confer‘a favour on the 
Advertiser by addressing, ete.—Punch. 

DOUBTFUL LUXURY. 

Ethel: “ Were you not pleased to have such 
pretty partner as Miss Myrtle at croqnetyesterday, 
Charlie ?” 

Charlie : “ Well—er—personally I dislike beauty. 





Acknowledged belles have a way of making a fellow 
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feel himself of secondary consideration sometimes, 
don’t you know ?”—Punch. 
FROM THE COAL DISTRICTS. 

My Lady: “ I'm afraid I must give up the pine- 
apple, Mr. Green! Hight shillings is really too 
much!” 

Sucressful Collier: ** Just put ’un up for me, then, 
master. ’Ere’s’arfa sovereign; and look ’ere—yer 
may keep the change if yer'll only tell us ’ow to 
cook ’un!”’—Punch, 

“IN THR LONG RUN.” 

Town Gent: “ How do you find keeping poultry 
answers ?” 

Country Gent (lately retired): “Oh, ’es, s*posed 
toanswer. Y’ see there’s the original cost of the 
fowls—’f course the food goes down to me, y’ know. 
Well, then, 1 purchase the. eggs from the. children 
and they eat them! !!’’—Puneh. 

PAINTING THE: LILY. 
_. (A Fact.) 

Worthy Old Party (in response to gn invitation 
from Madder Lake): ‘‘How long d’ it. take yer 
tho’, sir ?” 

M. L., Esq.: “ Oh, not long, justa slight sketch; 
I shan’t do all the figure—I just want to paint'your 


W. 0. P.: “Oh, ah! young gentleman, I don’t 
mind; but yer knoo—I-——-Well, yer'll ’ave to 
wash it off agin !’—Fun. 

FLUNKEIANA. (A FACT, AS USUAL.) 

“ Please, m’m, I wish to leave this day month!” 

“Very well, George; but what is your reason:?” 

“Well, m’m, ever since I been here I’ve only ’ad 
butcher’s meat once a week!” 

“Once a week!’ Why, you have beef every Sun- 
day, and mutton every day,; to say nothing of hares 
and rabbits at supper !” 

“ Master kills his own mutton, m’m. I don’tcall 
that butcher’s meat !””—Punch, 

A QuEsTION.—One of the amusements of’ the 
Parisians at this moment is. to witness the “im- 
mersions’’ connected with themewly opened Baptist 
church. The peculiar forms of “administering 
baptism to those who are of riper years’”’ strikes 
them as being extremely original ; but they are quite 
reconciled on learning 1t is an English sect. John 
Bull is credited with three hundred religiong, but 
only one sauce.. We credit the Parisians. with: any 
amount of sauce, but how much religion? That is 
indeed a question. 

A Curious PHorograra.—* We had in our 
hands yesterday,” says the France, “‘ a very curious 
photograph, being the portrait of a Russian who 
has just arrived in Paris, brought by the director of 
a theatre at St. Petersburg. His head is that of a 
Scotch terrier, with a regular snout, long silky hair, 
and pendant ears. As to the rest of the body it is 
that of an ordinary man. The voice. is perfeetly 
human; he converses well, and is not devoid of in- 
telligence. That is a good deal to find out from a 
photo., but they are so inventive in these days in 
Paris, 

Siens or THE Times.—It may show how serious 
things are becoming in Paris when we state that 
some confectioners sell Henry V. buns, which 
though not “ hot” are* cross.” It isa small cake, 
the pastry of which is very white, and the surface 
dusted with sugar in the form of a cross interlaced 
by the Roman figure V. The Republicans haye 
also secured the services. of pastrycooks, as a 
species of Bretagne gatean is sold, with young 
France holding a banner, on the three folds of 
which are inscribed 1789, 1848, 1870. In addition 
there are pocket-handkerchiefs with the printed 
likeness of Thiers, and no end of: cordials and 
syrups called after him, which the Royalists must 
regard as “ bitters.’? The portraits of the Comtede 
Paris and his countess have disappeared like magic 
from the shop windows since the comte returned to 
the fold. ‘ 

ADVICE. 
(Freely adapted from Herrick.) 
Order ye Wallsends while ye may, 
Though prices are surprising ; 
For this same coal that’s high to-day 
To-morrow may be rising. 
The Winter Quarter has begun, 
‘he Sun is sooner setting, 
Best coals are now tivo pounds a ten, 
And dearer will be getting. 


That man is blest whose cellar’s full, 
For days will not grow warmer ; 
But what we want to see, John Bull, 

Is some great coal reformer. 


Then be not rash, but take advice— 
All ye who wish to marry : 
With coals and meat at such a price 
You would be wise to tarry.—Punch. 
_ An InvALUABLE Parror.—A gentleman resid- 
ing in Wilmington owns a green parrot, which pos- 
sesses a fluency of language rarely equalled by the 
African gray. As soon as her fnaster returns from 
the offine to. dinner Polly begins to salute him in 








fondest expressions: ‘* Papa, dear, come and kiss 
your pretty green pretty! Come in, come in, and 
give us a kiss and a thousand more!” When the 
footman enters the room she says to him, but never 
to any one else, “‘ Fetch my dinner, James, I’m hun- 
gry. Stupid fellow! Ican’teat my head off!” To 
a bachelor friend, who frequently spent several 
weeks at the house, Polly has but one question, 
never put to any one else, ‘‘ Oh, you gay deceiver, 
why did you promise to marry me, and didn’t?” To 
a gentleman, a near neighbour, whom she had once 
overheard saying, at the.atter-dinner.table, ‘‘ The 
bird’s invaluable, a hundred pounds would not buy 
her, would it, Polly ?” she always addresses the sa- 
lute as soon as he appears: “A hundred pounds 
would not buy. Polly if | owned her! One hundred 
pounds! One hundred pounds! Why, the bind’s in- 
valuable,” 








SEPTEMBER. 


Now the lavish autumn renders 
To the hardened hands of toil 
Tribute of her floral splendours, 
And the harvest’s glorious spoil! 
All the tills and granaries glitter 
*T wixt the mighty bins of corn, 
With the garnered gold of summer 
And the prisoned fire of moru! 


Rosy, russet, freaked with amber, 
Still the apple orchards shine ; 
Still the lush vines sunward clamber, 
Their great clusters sweating wiue ; 
Still, along the loaming furrows, 
Where the scarlet poppies grew, 
Piping shrill, the speckled plover 
Dips her brown wing in the dew. 
Still the great oaks, green and glorious, 
Clash their mighty emerald shields, 
And the queenly elm victorious 
Still her leafy sceptre wields ; 
Here and there the tangled stubble 
Of the buckwheat, newly shorn, 
Stains the gaunt cheek of the hillside 
With the ruddy hues of morn, 


Globes of gold, the asters glitter 
Thro’ the shrubbery’s rustling gloom; 
And the swallows dart aud twitter 
’Neath the gables’ trellised bloom; 
Censers of translucent whiteness, 
Dewy, brimmed with sumptuous spice, 
Droop the bland camellias swoouing 
In a dream of Paradise ! 
Out of hollows heaped with sunshine 
Purple asters lean and nod ; 
Fringing all the beaten by-ways, 
Flames the gorgeaus golden-rod’: 
For the tawny-haired September 
Draws her glimmering haze of gold 
Round the lone blue leazues of distance, 
And the hill-tops dim and old! 


Thro’ the vague, delicious glamour 
Brooding o’er the peaceful earth 
Throbs the endless din and clamour 

Of our toils, and tears, and mirth ; 
While the paan of thanksgiving 

Rouud the vaulted azure rolls, 
Lifted to the God of Labour 


From a million happy souls! E, A. B, 


GEMS. 


In governing others you do what you can do, not 
what you would do. 

THE follies of youth become the vices of manhood 
and the disgrace of old age. 

TEMPERANCE and exercise are easy enough; yet 
when added to the tranquillity of the mind they con- 
stitute all that is wanting for our happiness, 

HAVE sufficient courage to speak to a, poor friend, 
even in the street, and whena rich one is nigh, The 
effort is not so great as many may imagine, and the 
act is worthy of a king. 

THERE is no virtue that adds so noble a charm to 
the finest traits-of beauty as that which exerts it- 
self in watching over the tranquillity of an aged 
parent. There are no tears that give so noble alus- 
tre to the cheek of innocence as the tears of filial 
sorrow, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Wasuinc Woo .iens.—Prof. Artus, who has 
devoted himself to tle discovery of the reason why 
woollen clothing when washed with soap and water 
will insist upon shrinking and becoming thick, aud 
acquiriig that peculiar odour and feeling which so 
annoy housekeepers, says these evil effacts are due to 





- 


the decomposition of soap by the acids present in the 
perspiration and other waste of the skin which the 
clothing absorbs. ‘The fat of the soap is then preci- 
pitated upon the wool. ‘lhese effects may be pre- 
vented by steeping the articles in a warm solution 
of washing soda for several hours, then addin, some 
warm water and a few drops of ammonia. The 
woollens are then to be washed out, and rinsed in 
lukewarm water. 








STATISTICS. 


AGRICULTURAL Statistics oF IRELAND.—The 
crops which have increased this year are barley, 
beans, peas, turnips, mangold, beetroot, carrots, 
parsnips, and other green crops, flax, meadow and 
clover; making a total increase of 61,837 acres. ‘he 
crops which have decreased this year in extent are 
wheat, oats, bere, rye, patatoes, cabbage, vetches, 
and rape; making a total decrease of 278,991 acres. 
There is thus a decrease of land under erop of 217,154 
acres. Compared with 1872 wheat shows a decrease 
of 56,859 acres, oats of 114,622 acres, bere and rye 
of 755 acres, potatoes of 83,589 acres, cabbage of 
11,389 acres, and vetches and rape of 6,797 acres. In 
barley there is an increase of 11,175 acres, in beans 
and peas of 1,051 acres, in turnips of 1,193 aeres, man- 
gold and beetroot 3,350 acres, carrots, parsnips, and 
green crops 418 acres, flax of 7,440 acres, and mea- 
dow:and clover 37,210 acres. In the financial year 
1872-73 there were 260 applications by tenants to 
the Irish Board of Pablic Works for loans'to aid the 
applicants in the purchase of their holdings under 
the Landlord and Tenant Acts of 1870 and 18723. 
and of these 183 were sanctioned by the ‘l'reasury, 
and in 137 of these cases the sums allocated, 
amounting to 78,000/., were advanced in that year. 
Advances of this nature have been made (to 31st 
March, 1873) to 225 tenants. The holdings purchased 
by them comprised in all 15,941 acres; the aunual 
rents amounted to 12,304/., tenement valuation 
8.8007. The amount of the purchase money was 
222,146/., and the amount advanced by the Board 
was 134,549/. The holdings thus purchased by the 
tenants comprised 3,091 acres in the province of 
Leinster, 4,247 acres in Munster, 937 acres in Con- 
naught, and 7,666 acres in Ulster. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne architectural memorial to Sir Herbert Et- 
wardes has been set up in Westminster Abbey; it 
comprises a bust, with decorations. 

‘Tae number of deaths attributed by coroners’ juries 
last year to excessive drinking was 379—258 men 
and 121 women. 

THERE is now living at the Lye, Worcestershire, — 
woman who, on well-established evidence, has reached 
the age of 103. Her name is Sarah Hill. 

Tue Sultan is about to send to. the Emperor of 
Russia a present of several fine Arab horses of the 
purest breed. 

A WINDOW in commemoration of the restoration to 
health of the Prince of Wales, the gift of a lady living 
at Bath, has just been. completed in, the south-western 
transept of Bath Abbey. 

It appears that in the first seven mouths of this. 
year coal was imported into France to the extent of 
4,044,146 tons. In this total Belgian coal figured for 
about 2,400,000 tous, aud Kuglish for about 1,200,000 
tons. 

A Ith authorizing a loan of 100,000. for the con- 
struction of a railway and telegraph from Geraldtom 
to Northampton, and a line of telegraph from New- 
castle to Champion Bay, has been passed by the 
Legislative Council of Western Australia. 

‘THE first casks of Burgundy wine of the present 
year's vintage have arrived at the Paris entrepot, 
According to the tasters the quality is at least equal 
to that of the vintage of 1848, which is justly cele 
brated. 

A Pace ro Go ro ror A Lone Lire.—One of 
the famous prize breed of geese at , Blairdrummond 
died the other day at the respectable age of three- 
score and ten years. ‘I'his bird has been on the estate 
for 60 years, aud was said to be of about ten summere 
old when it joined the flock. 

Two Jewish ladies recently passed a government 
examination in Rome, and obtained certificates te 
enable. them to become teachers in a communal 
school,, This fact is noteworthy, in so far that thie 
instance is the first of that kind that has ever occurred 
in Rome. 

EXPENSIVE Wixe,—The largest butt of Johanis- 
berg wine of the famous vintage of 1861 was sold a 
few days back in the Metterpich cellar on the estate. 
The price was the highest yét reached, the purchaser, 
who is consul at Moscow, having paid for the cask of 
about 1,400 bottles the sum of 28,000 florins, or 2% 
per bottle. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. N. J.—You will have to await an answer in the 
asual course. No other mode is admissible, 

Gotpren Hatr.—Address in the usual manner and the 
announcement will be duly inserted. We cannot under- 
take to correspond, nor to forward correspondence, 
through the post. 

Auice.—1, The line ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows 
before” is by Campbell, and occurs in his “ Lochiel's 
Warning-” 2. The Duke of Brunswick fell at Quatre 
Bras, 1815. 

Datsy.—Flowers and law scarcely concur!’ We doubt 
if your pretty feminine hand would serve. But try 
the law stationers. You might do some other and more 
congenial copying, we rather think. 

D. RB. C. (Newcastle).—Your verses called “* Castles in 
the Air” are agreeable but by far toocommonplace, It is 
not a:imissible, also, that “air” should bemade to rhyme 
with ‘‘air.” Try again, and you will, we think, produce 
something good by-and-by. 

A Country Boy.—Your hand certainly contains all that 
is the basis of a good handwriting. It is susceptible of 
improvement, but that will come by time. Imitate a 
good model; and by the way there are commercial copy 
books which might suggest many useful hints. 

Saran J.—You cannot compel him to pay anything, un- 
Jess you have a due legal written agreement or a witness 
to his expressed promise. Had you let him alone the 
anthcorities could have compelled him to pay something. 
His conduct seems to be most discreditable. 

Laura, Constance, aND GEorGr.-—The writing (1) of 
Laura is very pretty, though a little too pointed, (2) that 
of Constance is excellent, (3) anil that of George very 
neat, but it is at present that of a schoolboy. All the 
specimens however are good, and we must congratulate 
Laura and Constance. 


QueRist.—It is impossible to treat classic subjects in 
a style purely modern. We must have the actaal peplos 
of classic antiquity, or at least if we do not we at once 
perpetrate a gross anachronism. The finest specimens 
of accurate classicality are to be found in the “Lays of 
Ancient Greece” by Professor Stuart Blackie. A minor 
frazment aimed in a like direction was the “ Alcibiades” 
by Mr. Gibson which appeared in the Dark Blue magazine 
for April, 1871. The same number contained “The End 
of a Month” by our greatest versifier, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

Acnes.—lIt is difficult under the circu mstances to ad- 
vise you—or at least we could hardly do so without a 
fuller knowledge of details. It is unpleasant when Love 
and Duty point in opposing directions. But, even if you 
seek ultimate happiness, follow with unquestioning 
obedience the rule of Right. Love would only turn out 
to be anillusion, and a very melancholy illusion also, 
in the sequel. More than this we cannot say. It isjust 
possible, however, that your friends may be reconciled 
to your desires; and, from what you tell us, we hope 
this may be the case. 

Cirkic.— The Independents or Congregationalists 
maintain that cach church is its own ruler, and thus dis- 
pense with both bishops and presbyteries. They claim a 
primitive antiquity, but in modern times they first ap- 
peured in the reign of Elizabeth, and were then known 
as Brownists, from one Robert Browne, their leader, At 
first they were very harshly treated in England, and in 
consequence great numbers of them repaired to North 
America, but their principles triumphed under the Com- 
monwealth. In 1831 the majority of their churches were 
formed into the Congregational Union, which, whilst 
affirming the Scriptural independence of each, seeks to 
promote religion and to maintain and enlarge the civil 
rights of Protestant Dissenters. 

Grorce R.—Ashantee is an extensive territory of 
Western Africa, situated immediately to the north of 
the states occupying the Gold Coast. Extent about 350 
miles long and 300 broad; but its limits are very inac- 
curately defined. Description: Mountainous and well 
watered, but in many parts covered with dense forests, 
which remain impervious save by several paths which 
have been hewn through them with immense labour, 
Rivers: The principal are the Assinee and the Volta. 
‘These, however, appear to have different names in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Climate: Hot; but consi- 
dered healthy in the more elevated districts. Zoology: 
Elephants, lions, hywuas, wild hogs, deer, and antelopes. 
These are the principal wild quadrupeds. Of tame ones 
cows are the chief, with horses of a small breed, and a 
sort of hairy sheep, and goats, Of birds there are nu- 
merous vultures and hawks; parrots abound in the 
woode and thare are caveral smallar sneciea of beautiful 





plumage which sing as sweetly as the song-birds of 
Great Britain, Of Reptilia alligators and snakes are 
plentiful. Productions: The principal vegetable grown 
is the yam ; but rice, corn, sugar-cane, and a mucila- 
ginous vegetable called encruma—something like as- 
paragus—are cultivated ; tobacco and the pine caele sre 
also grown,and gum and dye-woods are plentiful. 
Minerals: Gold, iron. and lead ; the first is washed down 
the rivers in particles, mingled with sand, and is also 
found in lumps in the earth. Towns: The principal are 
Coomassie, the capital, Dwabin, Mankarno, Boossood, 
Dinkira, Kickiwheri. Koranza, Buntakoo, Salaga, and 
Yahndi, which are all capitals of the various districts, 
provinces, or kingdoms composing the country. anu- 
factures; Principally cotton cloth, which the Ashantees 
weave on a loom worked by strings and held between the 
toes, Their patterns are printed with a feather, and are 
usually of brilliant colours. Leather is tanned, sword- 
blades are made, and figures and utensils of gold executed 
with considerable ingenuity. Population variously esti- 
mated; perhaps about 1,000,000. Latitude between 6 
deg. and 8 deg. N. Longitude from 0 deg. E to 3 deg. 
W. In 1826 the Ashantees were defeated in a great 
battle by the British under Sir Charles MacCarthy, go- 
vernor in chief of all British settlements on the west 
coast of Africa, from the Gambia to the,Volta inclusive, 
Since that time there have been no farther wars, and 
the power of the Ashantees has perceptibly declined. 


TO-MORROW. 


Tell my fortune ?” Gipsy maiden, 
Does thy tongue, with promise laden, 
Seek to spell 
What no seer wise before thee, 
Earth's enchanters, planets o’er thee, 
E’er could tell? 


“* Tell my past?” I need not ask it, 
Keys there are to fit that casket— 
Keys | hold. 
Some are polished, true and trusty, 
Some are ribbon-decked, but rusty, 
Dim and old. 


And I would not know to-morrow, 
With its hidden joy or sorrow 
Pressing through ; 
Tear the calyx of one midnight, 
From the blossom of one daylight. 
Friend, would you ? 


Drink to-day the morrow's measure, 
Marah's draught, or Circe’s pleasure, 
Were it wise? 
So to peer in mystic spaces 
For the unfamiliar faces 
Yet to rise? 


Take into our poorer keeping 

What He watches for us, sleeping, 
Oh, so well ; 

Snatch the wreath His hand is holding, 

Pall, or shroud, perchance unfolding, 
Torch, or knell ? 


Know to-day to-morrow’s trial, 
See the stain upon its dial, 

Lacking grace ; 
Promised with the morning’s shining, 
To illume the dim outlining 

On its face? 


Nay, I'd choose the better guiding 
Of the hand that keeps in hiding 
What He wills; 
Knowing that beneath the fetter 
I shall lean for guidance, better, 
Through life's ills. 
E.L. 


SaRan, nineteen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, considered 
very pretty, and a graceful figure. Respondent must be 
dark and handsome. 

Litr S. Y. C., twenty-nine, tail, dark hair and eyes, and 
fair complexion. Respondent must be about thirty-six, 
tall, dark, blue eyes, and occupying a good position. 

‘TEMPLAR, seventeen, dark complexion, fond of music 
and dancing, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
sixteen, fair, loving, and domesticated. 

Maxy, seventeen, 5ft. 3in., brown eyes and hair, and 
of a loving disposition. Kespondent must be tall, steady, 
and fond of home. é 

W. H., twenty-six, medium height, dark-brown hair, 
gentlemanly, very good tempered, and affectionate, Re- 
spondent must be under twenty-five, a Protestant, in- 
telligent, and domesticated. 

F. M. G., twenty, 5ft. 7in., a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
blue eyes, dark hair andcomplexion. Respondent must be 
= the same age, and must be thoroughly domesti- 
cated. 

Eruet, twenty, medium height, very fair, blue eyes, 
golden hair, pretty, and dx ticated. Respondent must 
be about twenty-eight, dark, fond of singing, and in a 
good position, 

GERALDINE, twenty, dark hair and eyes, lovine, and 
domesticated, desires to correspond with a tall gentleman 
about ber own age who must occupy a good position and 
must be fond of music and singing. 

Mave.ine G, W., twenty-four, fair, clear complexion, 
and brown hair. Respondeut must be from twenty-five 
to thirty, tall, dark, of a kind disposition, and fond of 
home and music, 

Erriz, seventeen, medium height, fair complexion, 

loving, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, handsome, with curly hair, affectionate, and in a 
good position. 

OvurriaGeR Jack, twenty, 5ft. 6in., a seaman in the 
R yal Navy, dark hair, hazel eyes, and dark complexion. 
Respondent must be about the same age, loving and tho- 
roughly domesticated. 

Leapinc Hann, twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, brown hair, blue eyes, dark, and considered 
good looking. Respondent must be about the same 
height, domesticated and of musical tastes. 

Laura, nineteen, medium height, abundance of golden 
hair, gray eyes, long silken lashes, full figure, is by her 
friends considered very pretty, and ig foud of music and 








drawing and very loving. Respon ent must not be more 
than twenty-five, good looking, dark, well educated and 
domesticated ; a naval officer preferr 

Pouure 14, nineteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, fond of 
music, affectionate, and has an income of 1501. per annum. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, handsome, and fond of 
home and children. 

Mixyiz, twenty, medium height, 
hair, good figure, and of a loving disp i p 
rons must be tall, dark, affectionate, and about twenty- 
three. 

Aaygs, twenty, tall, dark hair and eyes, and considered 
pretty. Respondent must’be good looking, fond of home 
and children, and must possess an income of 3001. per 
annum. 

WIx.FReD, twenty-one, medium height, auburn hair, 
dark eyes, loving, educated, bog) Seer a small in- 
come. Respondent must be tall, k, and handsome ; a 
musician preferred. 7 

Maria, twenty-one, medium height. fair complexion, 
affectionate di ition, ical, and domesticated. 
spondent must be about her own age, loving, and fond of 
home. 

Haprr Tep, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
5ft. 8in., dark, good looking, and fond of home, desires to 
correspond with a dark young woman about twenty, who 
must be affectionate, and a domestic servant. 

Laura, twenty-three, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated, well educated, and of a 
loving and cheerful disposition. Respondent must be 
ore and fond of home and children ; a tradesman pre- 
ferred. 

Racze. W., twenty-two, medium height, brown hair, 
blue eyes, is considered good looking, well educated, and 
of musical tastes. Respondent must be tall, dark, hand- 
some, fond of music and singing, and must possess an 
income of his own. x 

Auice S., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair, light- 
blue eyes, and thoroughly domesticated, desires to corre- 
spond with a young man about the same age, tall, good 
looking, affectionate, and fond of home; a tradesman 
preferred. 

Epwin, twenty-two, tall, dark, considered good look- 
ing, of an affectionate disposition, and possessing an 
income of 3001. per annum. Respondent must te about 
re good looking, and must have a little money of 

er own. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Ciaupe is responded to by—“ Maude,” twenty, tall, 
fair complexion, hazel eyes, golden hair, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and good tempered. e 

Jouty Jack by—* Mary,” nineteen, fair, tall, pretty, 
blue eyes, affectionate, loving, and domesticated. 

Rurvus by—‘ Primrose,” who thiuks she is all that he 
requires, 

cones by—“ Gideon,” who thinks she is all that he 
seeks, 

ALEXANDER by—“ Loving Ethel,” who is pretty, musi- 
eal, and domesticated, and thinks she will suit him, 

Car.iotra by—“ B.S,” who thinks she is all he re- 
quires, 

Kare B. by—* W. D.,” twenty-six, tall, fair, a working 
man, and would like to go abroad. 

Harper Jor by—‘ Daisy,” pretty, domesticated, and 
thinks she is all he requires, 

Georce T. by—‘‘ Nelly W.,” eighteen, tall, fair, fond 
of music, and of a ee | disposition. 

R. T. by—“ Jessie W.,” seventeen, tall, fair, fond of 
music, and of a loving disposition. 

Herrr by—“ Vane H.,” twenty-eight, tall, fair, hand- 
some, and very affectionate. 

Biancue by—* A Clerk,” twenty, 5ft. 7in., in a good 
position, dark, loving and fond of home. 

w. 8. \ Jessie,” twenty, rather tall, dark-brown 
hair, of a loving disposition, and a domestic servant. 

GILBERT by—“ Li,” twenty-two, medium height, fair 
complexion, blue eyes, light-brown hair, good tempered, 
domesticated, and of musical tastes. 

T. P. by—* Pretty Louise,” eighteen, fair, dark-blue 
eyes, golden brown hair, clear complexion, good tem- 
pered, domesticated, and has a small income. 

TuoucHrruL Jack by—* Louisa,” tall, clear com- 
plexion, considered good looking, domesticated, and is a 
milliner and dressmaker, 

Evita by—“ R. L.,” twenty-two, tall, dark, and con- 
sidered handsome, with an income of 1501. a year, who 
thinks he is all she desires. 

Ww. S. J. by—** Ellen M. L. T.,” twenty-three, black 
hair, dark-brown eyes, dark complexion, and a domestic 
servant. 

First Loox-Ovut by—‘ Minnie S.,”" who thinks she is 
all that he requires ; and by “ Jenniz,” eighteen, who be- 
lieves she is all he wishes, beirg loving, thoroughly 
domesticated, has very good expectations, and is cou- 
sidered pretty. 


blue eyes, auburn 
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